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Association Notes 


From the National Council: 


A survey of present teaching methods about Latin America in the public 
schools of the United States, including suggestions for strengthening this 
phase of the curriculum, was presented at a recent Washington, D. C., 
conference called by the National Council for the Social Studies. The day- 
long meeting took place in the Whittall Pavilion of the Library of Congress. 
Dr. Howard Cline, representing The Hispanic Foundation of the Library of 
Congress, cooperated in arrangements for the meeting. 


A telegram of welcome was received from Vice-President Nixon who said 
in part: “I am particularly glad to see this effort to increase understanding 
and appreciation of Latin American history and culture in our schools.” 


This conference was made possible through the cooperation of the Creole 
Petroleum Corporation, a United States firm operating in Venezuela and 
one of the major oil producers in the world, The meeting brought together 
representatives from the field of teacher education, from elementary and 
secondary schools, and from interested Government offices. Heading the 
delegation from the Pan American Union was Dr. Jose Mora, Secretary- 
General. 


The survey shows that while there have been significant developments in 
the relationships of the United States with the twenty nations of Latin 
America, there seems to have been relatively little curriculum development 
in Latin American studies in the schools of the United States since the 
early 1940’s. While prime attention has been focused on many other areas 
of the world, during and since World War II, “hemispheric solidarity and 
understanding are just as important today as at any time in the past,” the 
delegates agreed. 


Included on the agenda were discussions on present-day Latin American 
— United States relations, the treatment of Latin America in textbooks 
and teaching materials, the problem of teacher education in this field, and 
the role of the university scholar and specialist on Latin America in rela 
tion to the important problem of teaching Latin American studies in the 
clementary and secondary schools. 
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April in New England: 
The Blossoming of Literature in 1841 


by Kenneth R. Walker* 


Spring was coming slowly to New England. In Concord, Massachusetts, 
Ralph W. Emerson wrote to Margaret Fuller that his wife and he were read- 
ing Porphyry, Duc de St. Simon, Napier’s Peninsular War, and Carlyle’s 
Lectures to pass away the cold and rainy days of April. He had invited 
Henry D. Thoreau to come and live with him for a year, to work with him 
in the garden, to talk to him, and to be taught by him how to graft apples. 
Emerson said that he would enjoy travelling on the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers which he thought would serve as an antidote to his desire to visit 
Berlin and Dresden. But his funds were too limited to allow him to make 
eny itinerary. During the preceding winter he had delivered no lectures 
in order that he might have time to prepare the first volume of Essays 
which had been just recently published.1 These Essays were ‘written ‘in his 
organ-like tone. They contained his transcendental philosophy as it applied 
to subjects such as religion, education, and marriage. The April Knicker- 
bocker notified its readers that it was intending to run Emerson’s Essays 
in a forthcoming number. These Essays had been collected recently into a 
beautiful bound volume by James Monroe and Company of Boston.” 

Margaret Fuller, who lived at nearby West Roxbury, was editor of the 
Dial, the publication of Brook Farm and ‘the transcendentalists, ‘to which 
Emerson and the young Unitarian minister, Theodore Parker, contributed.* 
Miss Fuller was a very intelligent and talented person, and people either 
seemed to like her very much or very little. Parker and Emerson were fond 
of her, but Nathaniel Hawthorne disliked this woman with her feminine 
heart and masculine mind. On March 29, 1841, she noted in her journal 
after visiting Brook Fanm that she was not very hopeful of its possibili- 
ties. She doubted if the Brook Farm experimenters would be able to get 
free from all the conditions that ‘they depreciated in society.* 

Another idealist of the Boston area was Bronson Alcott. He wanted ‘to 
serve his fellow men, and save his soul; but his fellow man would not 
allow it. In 1836 he had written a book, called Conversations. It -was a 


United States Air Force 
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1. James E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1887) , Il, 447-62. 
2. Knickerbocker, XVI (April 1841), 335. 

3. Brook Farm was a socialistic community founded at West Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
in 1841, under the inspiration of George Ripley, Diniterian -mniister. 
4. Margaret Fuller, Marchesa d’Oseoli, Memoirs (Boston, 185i), H, 24, ‘50. 
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simple exposition of the scriptures, written as if Christ were discussing 
present-day problems with John the Baptist and other prophets and dis- 
ciples. Because of his book which some people considered heretical and 
because he took a little Negro girl into Temple, his private school, in 1838, 
the indignant Bostonians closed his school. As a result he and his family 
were very poor, and he was broken-hearted because his purpose in life was 
to serve others, and they did not want his service.® 

Alcott was not the only person in New England who was short on money, 
George Bancroft, the historian, who had been collector of customs at Boston 
was replaced on April 3, 1841, by Levi Lincoln, a Whig appointee of the 
newly inaugurated President William H. Harrison.® In spite of the loss 
of his position, Bancroft’s income did not stop completely, because he was 
receiving some revenue from the third volume of his History of the United 
States, which had appeared in 1840. He soon found himself, in fact, with an 
established reputation as a historian, with ample time to write. In the 
writing of his history, he had gotten much assistance. Henry R. School 
craft, the great authority on Indians, had contributed voluminous material 
for the twenty-third chapter of Bancroft’s third volume in which the North 
American Indian was fully described. Bancroft received copious information 
also from the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester upon the nature and 
causes of insanity in order to better understand George the Third of Eng- 
land. Edward Everett, an ex-professor of Greek at Harvard and then min- 
ister to England, gave Bancroft considerable assistance by obtaining for him 
from English families an extensive use of private collections of papers.* 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, Bancroft’s assistant at the Customs House in Bos- 
ton, was also replaced for political reasons. Hawthorne said that he was 
glad to be relieved of his duties, for as long as he was at the Customs 
House he had neglected his novel, The Scarlet Letter, of which he had 
written a chapter or two. He had published his Twice-Told Tales in 1839, 
but it had received little notice by the reading public. During the summer 
of 1841, he went to live at Brook Farm. He was too cynical and melancholy 
for this Utopia, however, and he soon withdrew. His satirical novel, The 
Blithedale Romance, was based on his experiences at Brook Farm.* Dur- 
ing this period, his book, The Liberty Tree, was being advertised in the 
New York Review.® His greatest endeavor, however was the courtship of 
Miss Sophia Peabody, whose father ran a bookshop in Boston. He married 
her in 1843. 


5. Honore W. Morrow, The Father of Little Women (Boston, 1927), pp. 208-13. 
6. Niles’ Register, April 10, 1841, p. 66. 
: 7. Mark A. D. Howe, The Life and Letters of George Bancroft (New York, 1908), 
, 236. 
8. H. A. Page, Memoir of Nathaniel Hawthorne (London, 1872), pp. 20-33. 


9. The New York Review, XIII (April 1831), 337. 
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Spring had not brought renewed thoughts of love to Hawthorne alone. 
James R. Lowell and Henry W. Longfellow were also pursuing that illusive 
fantasy. Lowell had received his LL.B. in 1840, and soon afterwards had 
gone into the law office of Charles G. Loring in Boston. Although he re- 
mained there until 1842, he was not interested in law; he wanted to write. 
In 1839 he had met Maria White, the daughter of a farmer, Abijah White, 
who lived near Watertown, Massachusetts. He had carried on a flickering 
courtship with her for two years. When his book of poetry, A Year’s Life, 
a poetic record of his past year appeared in January, 1841, it was full of 
his love for Miss White.1° The April issue of the North American Review 
thought that this book was of sufficient worth to incorporate selections 
from it in its pages.+4 

Longfellow was also sentenaiitien marriage. His first wife had died in 
childbirth several years before and as a result he was despondent. To get 
his mind away from his bereavement, he had gone to Europe. In 1836 while 
travelling in Switzerland, he had met Nathan Appleton of Boston, with his 
daughter, Fanny Elizabeth, a beautiful girl of about eighteen who capti- 
vated him. Since he was about ten years older than she was, she looked 
with disapproval upon his attentions. In 1839 he wrote “Hyperion,” a 
poem in her honor, in which Miss Appleton was introduced as the heroine, 
Mary Ashburton. This poem made an impression on her, as well as on 
the public, and by 1841 she was looking upon him with more favor. His 
poetic endeavors were not limited to courtship, however, for in 1841 he 
published at Cambridge, Ballads and Other Poems, containing “Excelsior,” 
“The Village Blacksmith,” “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” and “The Skele- 
ton in Armor.”?2 

Even the old and infirm writers of New England were busily engaged 
in turning out exhaustive works. Longfellow’s employer and president of 
Harvard, Josiah Quincy, was writting. In 1840 his History of Harvard Uni- 
versity had appeared. Excerpts from this accredited work were published 
in the April, 1841, issue of the North American Review.1% 

In the New York Mirror on April 3, Doctor Noah Webster announced 
the sixth revision of his dictionary in an octavo form.14 He was eighty- 
one years old and living in New Haven with his family. The resolute old 
man was constantly working on his lexicography even after his sixth re- 
vision. At the same time, he was the tender-hearted head of a family. Often 
he came out from his study to hear the music he loved so well, played 
by his grandchildren. Sometimes he made affectionate pilgrimages to the 


10. Horace E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1901), pp. 70-82. 
ll. The North American Review, LHI (April 1831), 452-56. 

12. William S. Kennedy, Henry W. Longfellow (Boston, 1882), pp. 55, 65. 
13. Pp. 338-85. 
14. The New York Mirror, XVI (April 1841), 111. 
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old homestead at West Hartford, Connecticut, where he would put in a plea 
for the preservation of the old fruit trees and vines which had been in 
existence during his childhood.15 

William H. Prescott, living in Boston, continued his research and writing 
though nearly blind. In one of his letters to Don Pascual De Gayangos who 
had earlier sent him many source materials from Spain for his Conquest 
of Mexico, he said: “You would smile if you could see me with a writing 
case made for the blind, with which I do do not see a word of what I 
write, and furnishing a scrawl as illegible as Gonsalvo’s for my secretary 
to transcribe.”!® He wrote many letters to his niece, Anna Tichnor, for 
whom he had a deep affection. These leters contained a running commen- 
tary on the progress of his writing. He had just finished writing Ferdinand 
and Isabella. As a partial preparation for this task he had read Washington 
Irving’s biography, Christopher Columbus. He said it was a very beautiful 
composition, but fatiguing, as a whole, to the reader.17 


On the edge of New England, Washington Irving had established living 
quarters with his two nieces at Tarrytown on the Hudson. He was con- 
tributing articles to several of the better magazines. For example, Edgar 
A. Poe had written from Philadelphia, asking Irving to submit some stories 
to Graham’s Magazine, the periodical of which Poe was then editor.1® 


Down the Hudson in New York City, Horace Greeley, who had received 
some literary standing from his editing of The Log Cabin, a Whig cam- 
paign paper, and The New Yorker, was thinking of establishing a daily 
to be called The Tribune. His first issue appeared on the morning of Presi- 
ident William H. Harrison’s funeral, April 7, 1841. The paper was to sell 
for a penny a copy, to be a cheap daily, and to be addressed more especial- 
ly to the laboring class. The only two cheap contemporary journals were 
the Sun and the Herald.1® Greeley’s primary idea in establishing a journal 
was to remove it from servile partisanship in politics. He felt that the party 
spirit was so fierce in the United States that even the editor of a non- 
partisan sheet was restrained by fear of involvement from saying what he 
thought and believed on the most vital topics. He felt that a journalist 
could maintain a position from which he might commend the measures of 


the party which he liked. At the same time, he thought that the editor 


15. Horace E. Scudder, Noah Webster (Bosion, 1883), p. 279. 


16. Gonsalvo is Gonsalvo de Cordova, a famous Spanish Commander known as the 
“Great Captain” who lived from 1453-1515, and fought in the Portuguese War, in the 
final campaign against the Moors, and in the conquest of Naples. 


17. George Ticknor, Life of William Prescott (Boston, 1863), pp. 165, 183. 
18. Hervey Allen, Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 1927), 
491. 


19. There were other newspapers such as William C. Bryant’s Evening Post which 
were not cheap dailies, but which later gave Greeley much competition. 
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should be able to dissent frankly from the party’s course on a particular 
question and denounce its candidates if they were shown to be deficient in 
capacity or integrity. In spite of his non-partisan phrases, The Tribune was 
iundamentally a Whig paper, for Greeley was a Whig. 

Greeley said at this time, 1841, that he had been in New York ten years, 
was thirty years old, in full health and vigor, and worth about two thousand 
dollars, half of which was in printing materials. He thought that he was 
in a better position to undertake the establishment of a daily newspaper 
than most people who tried. He said that the lack of railroads and ex- 
presses was a grave obstacle to the circulation of his paper outside the 
city’s suburbs. He soon found that it was too much work for him both to 
edit and publish the paper. Therefore when Thomas McElrath offered to 
invest two thousand dollars and his services as a publisher, Greeley was 
glad to accept. The paper was soon on a solid footing.?° 

Some of the Northeastern writers were engaged in travel in the spring of 
1841. James F. Cooper had taken the Utica, the first regular steamboat of 
the season, from Albany to Heads, New York, to visit his nieces. In a letter 
to his wife, he wrote that the first volume of Deerslayer was completed and 
he was working on the second volume. He said that he was well and pru- 
dent. The Pathfinder had appeared in March, 1840. In 1839 he had pub- 
lished a naval history. Editor William R. Stone of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser had said Cooper was incorrect in his account of the Lake Erie 
naval battle of 1813 in which Cooper had said that Jesse D. Elliott was 
a greater hero than Oliver H. Perry. Cooper had sued him for libel. After 
studying the documents for three years, Cooper knew the subject thor- 
oughly, and, as his own defense attorney he won the case in 1842. It was 
a moral rather than a pecuniary victory since Stone had only to pay the 
three hundred dollar court cests and to print a retraction in his paper.?1 

Jared Sparks, the noted Harvard historian, had returned in January, 
1841, from Europe, where he had been doing research in the French and 
English archives. On February 24, 1841, he had recorded with evident sat- 
isfaction the completion of his compilation of Franklin’s works called the 
Life of Franklin, containing all Franklin’s available writings in ten vol- 
umes, 22 

Richard Hildreth had left Boston for the warmer climate of British 
Guiana, and in April, 1841, he was in a colony called Demeraras. Several 
Boston families had holdings there, and New England ships went there 
often. He had gone there to recover from indigestion and general lassitude. 


Horace Gresley, The Autobiography Hérace Grécley (low pp. 


21. Henry W. Boynton, James Fenimore Cooper (New York, 1931), pp. 307, 440. 
22. Herbert B. Adams, The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks (Boston, 1893), II, 348. 
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He was editing a colonial paper called the Guiana Chronicle, and was think- 
ing of writing a large number of histories, novels, and philosophical works, 
During this period, he was working on The Rudiments of the Inductive 
Philosophy of Man, a treatise on scientific labor and other philosophical 
economics.?% 

The New England (or, if you prefer, Northeastern) author who was 
taking the longest journey was Herman Melville. Perhaps influenced by 
Richard Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, that had come out in 1840, 
Melville signed ship’s articles January 1, 1841, and sailed from New Bed- 
ford Harbor on January 3 on the whaler, Acushnet, bound for the Pacific 
Ocean and the sperm fishery.** This voyage was the basis for his book, 
Moby Dick, which was a cynical portrayal of the struggle of the Pequod 
with a white whale, the symbol of monstrous, unconquerable evil. To make 
his idea of the conflict between good and evil more clear in his novel, 
Melville changed the starting date of the voyage from January 3 to Decem- 
ber 25, the birthday of Christ. He showed something of his philosophy of 
life by allowing the whale to win the battle.?5 

Another group of New England writers were waging an aggressive cam- 
paign against the more tangible evil of slavery. William Ellery Channing 
and the infirm John Greenleaf Whittier were travelling about the East 
giving lectures for the cause of abolition. In 1841 Whittier, although almost 
a continual prisoner at Amesbury, Massachusetts, due to ill health and 
poverty, accompanied the English philanthropist, Joseph Sturge, on a tour 
through the important cities of the East, in the interest of the abolition 
cause. During this tour, he was more than once obliged because of in- 
creasing indisposition to return home for recuperation.2® Channing, who 
had retired from the Berry Street Unitarian Church of Boston in 1840, 
was applying himself almost exclusively to writing and lecturing on the 
slave issue. On April fourth he was in Virginia trying to obtain recruits 
for the abolition campaign.?* 

The noisiest individual in this battle of words devoted to the slave issue 
was William L. Garrison with his paper, The Liberator. Nearly every arti- 
cle in the April issue was concerned with abolition. It said that the Semi- 
nole Wars in Florida were caused by slavery. It mentioned the good work 
John Q. Adams had been doing in presenting 159 abolition petitions in the 


23. Donald E. Emerson, “Richard Hildreth,” in Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
XVIV (Baltimore, 1946), 95-98. 

24. This ship returned several years later with eight hundred and fifty barrels of 
sperm oil and thirteen hundred and fifty barrels of whale oil. 

25. Raymond M. Weaver, Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), 
pp. 29-30. 

26. George R. Carpenter, John Greenleaf Whittier (New York, 1903), p. 174. 


27. William E. Channing, Memoir (Boston, 1848), III, 236. 
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House of Representatives. Garrison also wrote in The Liberator that he 
favored the repeal of the Massachusetts law banning Negro-white marriages. 
He did not desire this because he wanted an amalgamation of races, but 
hecause he thought that it was an insult to the Negroes to have such a 
law.28 In spite of the gravity of his endeavors, Garrison was in good 
spirits. He wrote a rousing theme song at this time, “The Song of the 
Abolitionist,” sung to the tune of “Old Lang Syne.” This song was sung 
for the next twenty years whenever an abolitionist convention was called.?® 

These then were the bright lights of the New England literary world in 
the spring of 1841. Since authors, like most creative people, are individual- 
istic, their actions and literary efforts showed great diversity. But even with 
this brief glance at literary New England, one can see the literary activity 
that made this area the leader in the field of literature in the early and 
middle nineteenth century. 


28. Liberator, April 9, 1831. 


29. Wendell P. Garrison, and Francis J. Garrison, William Lloyd Garrison, The Story 
of His Life 1841-60 (New York, 1889), III, 42. 
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Dartmouth’s Course in Great Issues 


by Allen R. Foley* 


The following questions and answers — both somewhat condensed for 
our purposes here — were spoken in Dartmouth Hall in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, on the morning of November 5, 1957. 

Dartmouth Senior — A previous speaker in this course has warned us 
that the rank and file of the British Labor Party, and perhaps Labor in 
general, is inclined to look much more to rights than duties. To what ex- 
tent is this true and do you not think that such an attitude is both unfort- 
unate and dangerous? 

Aneurin Bevan — This query has a familiar ring I must say. And the 
statement about rights and duties is exaggerated, of course. It all depends 
on whether you view the problem from the bottom up or the top down. 
Last week I heard a prominent American businessman speaking to the 
Economics Club of New York City, and, incidentally, speaking very frankly 
— almost as frankly as I do — complaining about products brought into 
the United States from low-standard countries such as Great Britain. Which 
picture then is the right one? In this case I take the unusual position 
of agreeing with the American businessman. 

This exchange as reported above will perhaps serve to convey to the 
reader something of the spirit of the Great Issues Course required of all 
Dartmouth seniors and now in its llth year of operation. The previous 
evening, Aneurin Bevan had spoken to the class on the topic “A Second 
Look at the Russians” and on the following morning some twelve or fifteen 
members of the class — selected at random by the speaker from scores of 
men who raised their hands — had an opportunity to question this very 
prominent member of the British Labor Party who, with the possible ad- 
vent of that party to power, is expected to become Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

To be sure, only a relatively few members of the class had this oppor- 
tunity for direct questioning, but all had seen and heard this prominent 
world figure at close range, listening to the formal presentation of an 
unpopular point of view presented not only eloquently but very ably, and 
then of observing this canny Welshman as he marshalled his thoughts im 
the informal give-and-take of the question period. 

And each and every member of the class had opportunity to record in 
his Journal, which is submitted for checking purposes at the end of the 
semester, his own frank appraisal of the man and his message. One rather 
typical journal, for example, characterized Mr. Bevan as “tremendously 


* Professor of History, Dartmouth College, and Director of Great Issues, July, 1951, 
to February, 1953. 
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dynamic, highly informed and forthright” and reported that he had “thrilled 
and amused and captivated his audience.” The writer of the same journal 
kad noted a sentence from Mr. Bevan, “The present world situation is a 
problem for the statesmen, not the military,” and quoted later another 
sentence from what was in this student’s opinion probably the most dramatic 
moment in the entire speech: “Mr. Chairman, in the course of my travels 
I have discovered one thing, that if left to themselves the forces that are 
rampant in the world to-day will be bound to end in war.” Some men in 
their journals approved of Mr. Bevan’s general position, many more dis- 
agreed vigorously, but this was surely one instance in which every one 
had some reaction. It was very difficult to remain neutral on Mr. Bevan. 
And from the Great Issues textbook — the daily and Sunday issues of The 
New York Times — a student had presumably from his daily reading of 
the paper considerable background about the world in which Mr. Bevan 
lives and operates. 


Incidentally each and every member of the class had to encounter Mr. 
Bevan once again in at least a few questions in the objective examination 
given: at the end of the semester’s work. 

Lest the reader be tempted to charge prejudice or indoctrination, he 
should be reminded that Mr. Bevan was but one of some 50 different 
speakers during the year — roughly half from the outside world, and half 
from the faculty — speaking on a wide variety of topics and representing 
varying points of view. Speaking in the same semester as Mr. Bevan, for 
example, Arthur Schlessinger, Jr., of Harvard discussed “The New Liberal- 
ism” and John Chamberlain of Barron’s Magazine and The Wall Street 
Journal countered with “The New Conservatism.” Earlier in the semester 
Mr. Carey McWilliams, editor of The Nation, had spoken on “The Role of 
the Journal of Opinion in a Democratic Society” and Cornelius Scanlon, news 
editor of the Business American, had spoken in earthy fashion on “The 
Practical Side of Journalism.” Among other speakers in this particular year 
we find the presidents of the University of New Hampshire, Sarah Lawrence 
College, and Dartmouth, Professor Samuelson of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, Dean Rusk, President of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and Patrick Malin of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. Speakers in) other years have included such distinguished fig- 
ures as James B. Conant, Barbara Ward, Sir Geoffrey Crowther, Sir William 
Haley, Thurgood Marshall, Dean Atcheson, Krishna Menon, Charles Malik, 
Clarence B. Randall, Crawford Greenwalt, Erwin Canham, Senator Ful- 
bright, and Reinhold Niebuhr. 

It is only fair to point out that not every G. I. speaker is a world head- 
liner and that perhaps on the average not more than five or six speakers 
each year could be said to rank with Mr. Bevan and the list given in the 
preceding paragraph. Yet that small group of speakers each year does give 
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real stature and uniqueness to the course and it is also true that the great 
majority of the speakers from outside the campus are men and women of 
very real quality and distinction who speak to the class with the authority 
which only active participation in the life of a subject can give. Dartmouth 
is more remote from large cities than most of our eastern colleges and uni- 
versities, and not always easy of access, and the Great Issues Course has 
counted itself particularly fortunate in winning the cooperation of such a 
distinguished group of speakers — in many cases for return engagements. 
All this is with many of these speakers evidence of individual interest in 
this experiment in transitional education, and must be regarded, in modest 
measure at least, a tribute to the continuing success of the venture and the 
good name which it has won for itself. 

It has not been possible, nor indeed desirable, to attempt to present two 
sides to every controversial issue, since in adult life information is not 
often available in neatly bundled capsules labeled “for” and “against” and 
opinion must often be formed on the basis of incomplete and one-sided 
information. There are a few topics, however, upon which it has been 
possible to have speakers representing different points of view, and though 
the practice varies somewhat from year to year this has frequently been 
tried with such questions as management and labor, the race question, and 
the general liberal and conservative philosophies of life. 

The general plan of the course and some suggestion of the topics con- 
sidered is afforded by the titles to the various sections of the course sylla- 
bus for this current year. They run as follows: (1) The Man Who Con- 
fronts the Issues, (2) Education and Opinion in a Democracy, (3) Eco- 
nomic Problems, (4) Social Problems, (5) Current Political Trends, (6) 
The Current International Situation, (7) Problems in Modern Science, 
(8) Modern Art, (9) Values for the Modern Man. 

The course was first suggested in 1945 by Dartmouth’s new president, 
John Sloan Dickey, and first offered in 1947-48. Its particular aims, terse- 
ly stated here, were (1) to provide a better transition from conventional 
classroom instruction and textbook learning to the forms of continuing adult 
education in later life, (2) to give to all seniors a common intellectual 
experience with the resulting stimulus to out-of-class discussions, and (3) 
to develop a sharper awareness of the values involved in the great issues 
of our time and a quickened sense of public mindedness. Although the staff 
has not always agreed in any particular case there has been general agree- 
ment that a “great issue” worthy of inclusion in the agenda of the course 
should have a “moral core, historical depth, meaning for the present and 
projection into the future.” 

The chief responsibility of the course rests upon the director, chosen 
from the faculty for a one or two year tour of full-time duty. The director 
is assisted by a Steering Committee of nine or ten members of the faculty, 
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iepresenting as far as possible different areas of academic offerings and 
serving for two or three year terms with a personal teaching load in each 
man’s home department reduced by three hours. The Committee also in- 
cludes a representative of Dartmouth’s associated schools, for about twenty 
percent of the men in the course are seniors already enrolled in the Medi- 
cal School, the Tuck School of Business Administration, or the Thayer 
School of Engineering. In the actual work of administering the course, the 
director is aided by two or three full-time instructors and a course secre- 
tary. The members of the Committee and the mempers of the staff share the 
responsibility of grading all written work. The senior class averages some- 
what over six hundred men and the burden of reading is, of necessity, 
somewhat lightened by the use of machine-scored examinations for the hour 
test and the final examination which are the normal procedure in each 
semester. It will probably come as a surprise to no one that these objective 
examinations have proved to be probably the most criticized part of the 
course, but thus far no one has come up with a satisfactory alternative. 

This is perhaps the place to describe the written exercises, apart from 
the examinations, which are required in the course. The first is the Journal 
which has already been mentioned in connection with Mr. Bevan’s appear- 
ance and is regarded by many as the most important and the most reward- 
ing part of the course. It is designed to give each individual student an 
opportunity to record a personal reaction to ideas expressed in the lectures, 
question periods, and reading in the course. A mere summary of what was 
said means that the Journal is regarded as unsatisfactory. 

As one would expect Journals vary widely in length and quality. Consider- 
able latitude is allowed the student in the way of combining entries, of ty- 
ing a later entry with an earlier one as new facets appear or as new light 
dawns, or in including comments derived from newspaper stories, maga- 
zine articles, television shows or movies. Journals are marked by the reader 
with one of the three notations: distinction, credit (divided in turn into 
credit plus, credit, and credit minus), and unsatisfactory; and though the 
great majority receive one of the middle ratings, it is happily true that 
journals of distinction out-number those in the unsatisfactery category, and 
members of the Committee have been fairly unanimous in agreeing that 
onerous as the task of reading may be, it is, on balance, a very rewarding 
experience. For a considerable number of students it is apparently the 
first time in their academic careers when they have been faced with the 
problem of writing this sort of comment which emphasizes reflection and 
thought about a lecture or reading, instead of simple selection or organiza- 
tion of the important facts involved or a summary or exposition of the 
argument. A student is at liberty to agree or disagree, applaud or denounce, 
but he is expected to include a reasoned explanation of his position. An 
oceasional senior sounds forth with all the prejudice or the wild abandon 
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associated with the “man-on-the-street,” but a surprising number seem to 
learn to judge and weigh the evidence pro and con, and improvement in 
the quality of journal entries as the year progresses is sometimes very 
marked. 

The second written assignment includes two study projects, one of news 
and opinion as found in six different newspapers selected by each student, 
and the other a similar study of five magazines — two weeklies and three 
monthlies or quarterlies —- chosen by each member of the course from a 
list of some thirty suggested for his consideration. 

In dealing with the newspapers all students are required to include The 
New York Times and The Times of London among their six newspapers, 
and the other four include where possible a paper from the student’s home 
town and three others from a wide group of suggested papers ranging from 
The St. Louis Post Dispatch, The Washington Post, The Louisville Courier 
Journal or The Christian Science Monitor, to The Los Angeles Times, The 
Chicago Tribune, The New York Daily News, or (until January 1958, when 
it closed publication) The Daily Worker. 

All of these papers are available to the student in the Public Affairs 
Laboratory (known locally as the P.A.L.) in the basement of Baker Li- 
brary, where the offices of the Great Issues Staff are also located. The pro- 
jects are regarded as a sort of laboratory experiment in the social sciences, 
with newspapers and magazines taking the place of test tubes and galvanic 
cells. 

In the second semester for the periodical project the list of suggested 
weeklies includes such varied types of publications as Christian Century, 
Commonweal, The Nation, The New Republic, The Reporter, and The 
Economist, and the other list of journals published less frequently suggests 
Dissent, Foreign Affairs, Fortune, Freeman, Partisan Review, The Cross and 
the Flag, and the Yale Review. The student is expected to examine several 
consecutive issues of each of the publications he chooses and to report as 
to range of subject matter, tone or quality, editorial policy, contributors, 
and so on. 

For practical eonsiderations in the handling of both these projects the 
class is divided into nine or ten groups, and due dates staggered through 
the semester. The newspaper project is usually done in the first semester and 
the magazine project in the second. The most striking aspect of these pro- 
jects — and of the newspaper project in particular — is the amount of 
narrowness, provincialism, and journalistic naivite which is often revealed 
in the Dartmouth senior. To some of these men a newspaper apparently 
is still a newspaper, and news is news, and the suggestion that some papers 
are much more to be trusted for impartial news than others comes as some- 
thing of an unwelcome surprise. A student from Chicago’s North Shore 
was disturbed, and a bit angry, when it was suggested that when he was 
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at home, if he really wanted any considerable approximation of the truth 
in certain areas of the news, both national and international, he should some- 
times consult some other papers in addition to the local Chicago T'ribune. 
He retorted with feeling that his family was a respectable upper-middle-class 
family which paid its bills, attended the local Presbyterian Church, contri- 
buted to worthy charities, and voted Republican, and that for years his 
family had confined its newspaper reading to the Tribune. After all, what 
was wrong with that? 

This late discovery — or potential discovery —— of some critical sense 
regarding newspapers and journa!s of opinion suggests one criticism and 
suggestion made in connection with the G. I. Course. It has been con- 
tended by many that this sort of contribution the projects are designed 
to make should be offered to the student long before he has reached his 
senior year. According to this group the Great Issues contribution in this 
area is by no means too little, but rather much too late. If the student, 
say these folk, could be given some such depth of journalistic discrimination 
in freshman or sophomore years, the fruits of this sophistication would 
carry over into his remaining undergraduate years. 

Despite short-comings and criticisms, and there have been plenty of the 
latter and without doubt at least a few of the former, the Great Issues 
Course has justified itself in the minds of the Dartmouth family and is at 
present regarded as a fixed and permanent part of the Dartmouth curricu- 
lum. There have been several attempts to discover student reactions, some 
times at the completion of the course, and once in 1952 by means of a 
questionnaire mailed simultaneously to all the men who had taken the 
course in one of the first four years in which it was offered. Something over 
800 students made very full replies, and the weight of this opinion was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the course. It is very likely, of course, that 
supporters of the course were more vocal than were its detractors, though 
other and even more representative polls gave in general a similar result. 
An interesting aspect of student reaction, demonstrated in questionnaires and 
many informal, personal conversatios, is found in the changing attitude 
toward the course as the years go by, and the increased appreciation which 
appears some years after graduation. Any required course is very apt to 
repose behind the academic eight-ball, and one can not live on the Dart- 
mouth campus without being aware of much day-by-day griping about 
Great Issues. And yet a surprising number of these erstwhile malcontents, 
once outside “in the wide, wide world,” become strikingly aware of what 
the course has contributed to their perception and sensitivity, and often- 
times become painfully aware of how much more it might have meant 
if they had only come at an earlier time to a fuller sense of its potential. 

After the completion of a five-year trial run the course was, by earlier 
agreement, subject to a study and review by the Faculty Committee on Edu- 
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cational Policy. This committee recommended to the faculty that the Great 
Issues Course should be removed from trial status and given permanent 
standing, and the faculty in 1953 in a strongly worded resolution sup- 
ported this recommendation. Five years have elapsed since that vote and 
the Great Issues Course as a regular and accepted part of the curriculum 
has continued to play an important role in education at Dartmouth. Some- 
where about a quarter of the faculty have participated actively in the 
course — either as members of the Steering Committee or speakers or 
both, and still others have had contact with the course in action from a 
small section of seats especially reserved for the faculty at the lectures. 

A relatively small group of the faculty have been consistently critical 
and definitely opposed to G.I. from the very start. Individual reasons have 
varied, of course, but criticism has been based usually on the older con- 
servative and classical tradition, and in its most extreme forms has ob- 
jected to Great Issues as a thin and popular survey of current events and 
current problems, dangerously general in character and superficial in treat- 
ment, with little contribution in the way of depth or perspective. These 
critics have not all been classicists or medievalists, but it seems to be true 
that a strong hard core of the opposition is to be found in the humanities 
division of the faculty, with an additional scattering in the social sciences. 
Of the three major divisions of the faculty it is the scientists perhaps who 
have given the greatest measure of support, with the humanists most critical, 
and the social scientists falling in between the two extremes. In recent 
years criticism has been much less vocal, though individual attitudes 
toward the course have probably not changed in any substantial degree. 

Next year Dartmouth shifts from a two-semester, five-course curriculum 
to a three-term, three-course program, plus what may amount to a fourth 
course in the form of a general reading course in the first two years and 
a more specialized reading program in a student’s major subject in junior 
and senior years. This threatens to bring about changes in the Great Issues 
Course which will really be a fifth course for seniors. G. I. will probably 
meet twice rather than three times weekly, retaining the visiting lecturers 
but dropping most of the local speakers, and it seems likely that the 
newspaper and periodical projects will be eliminated or will find a place 
somewhere else in the curriculum. It is also possible that as an experi- 
ment the examinations will be dropped, but whatever happens the journal 
will be continued as before. 

The Great Issues Course has attracted much attention and stirred numer- 
ous inquiries from other colleges and universities. Several institutions have 
introduced courses bearing some resemblance to the Great Issues Course, 
though usually under a different title. Some have expressed great interest in 
the idea but for reasons of expense have had either to drop the idea or to be 
satisfied with a course very much modified and simplified. Some thought 
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is being given to a proposal to make a film of the course and then to 
make this available to other colieges in the country, and especially to 
smaller colleges and to schools which would find the cost of such a course 
an impossible hurdle. 

This raises the question about the use of such an approach in a broad 
social studies program in secondary school. Excellent as such a film might 
be, some parts of it would of necessity be dated, and thus require regular 
replacement with new and more timely presentations. Some secondary 
teachers have thought that perhaps a better and more feasible approach to 
« similar goal at secondary level would be projects which encouraged the 
secondary school students to glean from a few representative newspapers 
and periodicals the latest materials for a consideration of some of the 
major topics considered in Great Issues. Such a device as that of assign- 
ing a student or group of students a special country or a special spokes- 
man in the field of national or international affairs can be used for the 
presentation of various sides of public questions and the promotion of dis- 
cussion and thought. The Great Issues Course is but one device which 
seems to have worked effectively toward the goals of providing a common 
intellectual experience for a group along with the development of a sharper 
awareness of values in the great issues of our time and a quickened sense 
of public-mindedness. Surely such special programs as those at Amherst 
and Smith tend to work in this direction, and there are certainly other 
possibilities. It is the goal and some progress toward it which are the im- 
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American Political and Social History 
Seventh Edition. By Harold U. Faulkner 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1957. Pp. 985, $7.50) 


A Student’s Manual to Accompany Faulkner’s 
American Political and Social History 


prepared by Ralph Adams Brown 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1957. Pp. 210, $1.75) 


It would be less than fair to say that this latest edition of a well-known 
textbook has been drastically revised. The fine qualities of previous edi- 
tions, scholarship, readability, and interest, are still here. The changes, 
mainly in updating, simplification, and clarification, have made a good 
book better. The chapter subheadings have been increased, paragraph 
topics have been added in the margins, and the number of maps, pictures, 
and graphs, has been tripled. There are now 45 chapters rather than 43, 
but the over-all size of the text has not been greatly enlarged. The general 
bibliography has been shortened, a practice that is acceptable now that 
the excellent Harvard Guide to American History is available. 

The book is divided into five major sections: Colonial Civilization (6 
chapters) ; Building the Republic (4 chapters); Nationalism and Sectional- 
ism (12 chapters); The Industrial Age (7 chapters); and A World Power 
(16 chapters). The last third of the book is devoted to the rise of the 
United States as a world power. 

The title may indicate to some that only political and social history is 
considered. However, economic history has been one of Professor Faulk- 
ner’s special fields and his treatments of issues which have economic over- 
tones, e.g. Jackson and the Bank, silver, and especially the New Deal of FDR, 
are of special interest. The treatment of diplomatic history, while not par- 
ticularly strong, is satisfactory for a survey of this kind. 

It is unquestionably difficult for a textbook author to decide on what and 
how much he should include in his book. Dr. Faulkner is an old hand at 
this sort of decision-making and the result is a generally balanced treat- 
ment. One field that receives minimum attention is religion. One looks in 
vain through the index for such names as Mary Baker Eddy, Orestes Brown- 
son, Brigham Young, Cardinal Gibbons, Walter Rauschenbusch, and Wash- 
ington Gladden, to name only a few. American painting is represented by 
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Grant Wood, Winslow Homer, George Bellows and others, but unfortu- 
nately their names do not appear in the index. 

Altogether, this is an able work which manages to throw light on many 
of the great problems of our civilization. It deserves the attention of all 
who are interested in the American story. 

By reading the appropriate chapter in the Manual, the student is given 
some pointers on what to look for in the textbook, for example, names and 
dates which should be carefully noted, “the heart of the chapter,” sample 
questions with answers, and suggested supplementary readings. There are 
nearly 30 outline maps, one to a page, which presumably can be colored 
or filled in, and removed for teacher inspection. 

There are minor misprints, e.g. “Leopole” appears for Leopold on page 
v, and “Atkins” for Adkins on page 127. But in general, as Professor Brown 
indicates in the introduction, the manual could be helpful for a student 
“whose high school preparation was poor, who dislikes history or who 
finds its study difficult.” 


Merrimack College 
James J. St. GERMAIN 


RE 


Our Country’s History 


(6 by David Saville Muzzey — 
val- 
ver (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1957. Pp. 710, $4.72.) 
the 
This latest edition of what has long been a popular high school text is 

is @ now available with unit and final tests, a workbook for students, and a 
ilk- @ manual for teachers. The objective-type tests have some good multiple- 
yer- @ choice and higher level cause-and-effect items, but many questions unfortu- 
IR, § nately leave the impression that learning history is being able to recall 
yar- J and recognize assorted factual details. The teacher’s manual is unquestion- 

ably of great value. Its major features include an imposing list of audio- 
and § visual aids, chapter by chapter statements of the most important ideas, 
| at § suggestions for learning activities, and other teaching aids. 
eat- As for the text itself, it is chronologically organized into units sub- 
} in § divided usually into four chapters. Each unit seeks to explain develop- 
wn § ments during one period of our history; e.g., “How Our Country was Dis- 
ash- B covered and Settled.” Approximately forty-five percent of the book deals 
by § with the period through the Civil War, a questionable emphasis. One of 
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the highlights of this work is the number of useful charts, far more than 
found in comparable texts. The volume also rates high in accuracy. A 
couple of points should be mentioned, however: First, the discussion of 
the role of Theodore Roosevelt in the 1902 Venezuelan affair has been over- 
simplified to the point of being a distorted presentation. Second, the false 
inference likely to be drawn from the discussion of Hay’s notes on the 
territorial integrity of China is that the Secretary’s word was backed by 
sufficient U. S. power. 

This is a traditional-style text, but with its excellent manual it merits 
special consideration by potential users. All things considered there is 
little startlingly new about this latest edition of an old favorite. It is 
still a solid, respectable, usable piece of work. 


Boston University 
Davip Z. TAVEL 


A History of Europe 
Revised Edition. 


By Carlton J. H. Hayes, Marshall W. Baldwin, and Charles W. Cole 


(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. 1089, $6.90.) 


The cooperative undertaking in the writing of this text by qualified 
scholars gives special emphasis to medieval history, economic history, and 
international relations, and is designed to serve as a comprehensive intro- 
ductory text in European history. 

The first draft, parts I-V, was prepared by Mr. Baldwin; parts VI-X 
by Mr. Cole, while Professor Hayes constructed much of the second draft. 
After years of discussion and reconstruction, the final draft was agreed 
upon and presented in 1949. The text was later revised and brought up to 
date in January of 1956. In no way does the text conflict with or overlap 
Professor Hayes’ popular Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe. 

Following is a breakdown of the major areas and total page-coverage 
of the Hayes, Baldwin, Cole revision: 


Part I The Mediterranean Cradle of European Civilization — 
65 pp. 

Part Il Contraction of the Roman Empire and Expansion of the 

Christian Church, Marcus Aurelius to Gregory the Great 

— 75 pp. 
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Part III Middle Ages, Charlemagne to Hildebrand — 81 pp. 
Part IV The High Middle Ages — 117 pp. 
Part V The Late Middle Ages — 99 pp. 


Part VI Early Modern Times, Luther to Gustavus Adolphus — 
111 pp. 


Part VII Power Politics and the Enlightenment — 113 pp. 
Part VIII Liberal and National Upheavels, Rousseau to Mazzini — 
103 pp. 
Part IX Democratic Politics and Material Progress, Napoleon III 
to William II — 105 pp. 


Part X Twentieth Century World Wars of Democracies and Dic- 
tatorships, Lloyd George to Kruschey — 159 pp. 


By actual page-count the distribution of emphasis is as follows: 


Ancient — 140 pp. Modern — 432 pp. 
Medieval — 297 pp. Contemporary — 159 pp. 


It will be noted from the above breakdown that the authors have placed 
a greater emphasis upon the medieval and modern periods than upon 
other eras covered by the text. 

Each part in the text is headed by an introduction and concluded by a 
summary and a list of supplementary readings. A typical device of in- 
dented key-sub-titles in bold-face type is not utilized in this text. Maps and 
illustrations appear to be carefully selected and inserted, but are woe- 
fully lacking in color. 

As is usually the case with European history texts, there is a dearth 
of data on prehistoric foundations. More emphasis also could have been 
given to the impact of Byzantine and Islamic cultures on Europe, as well 
as to such cultural groups as those that were under the Ottoman yoke and 


those presently under the USSR. 
The text appears suitable for the following: 


a. College freshman survey course 
b. General college reference or collateral reading 
c. Advanced senior high school directed-study or seminar. 


Boston Latin School 
C. K. Avery 
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1958 Summer Placement Directory 


(Prepared by The Advancement and Placement Institute 
Box 99G, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 22, New York, 1958, $2.00) 


To answer the needs of teachers, college students, and professors, The Ad- 
vancement and Placement Institute has prepared a directory of summer 
employment opportunities. The Directory gives descriptions of the type of 
work available, salary ranges, and the names and addresses of employers 
requesting summer employees. Included in this listing are governmental 
positions and career training opportunities, as well as jobs with steamship 
lines, dude ranches, travel tour agencies abroad, service projects, national 
parks, summer camps, and theatres and resorts. Employment opportunities 
from twenty countries and all forty-eight states are presented. 

A special section added to this year’s Directory lists positions available 
in hundreds of firms in more than forty fields of business, industry, gov- 
ernment, science, recreation and education for those students wishing to 
spend the summer in trainee programs for future career opportunities. 

The Summer Placement Directory is published annually by The Advance- 
ment and Placement Institute, a non-fee professional advisory and advance- 
ment service for the field of education since 1952. Copies of the Directory 
may be ordered from the Institute and the address given above. 


University of New Hampshire 
J. G. 5. 
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RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Box 7600 
Chicago 80, Illinois 


Dear World History Teachers: 


It may seem strange to receive a note of appreciation from a publisher 
for a new book you have never seen. Frankly, we have never sent one before,. 
but we feel that our thanks to you are long overdue. 


The book is OUR WIDENING WORLD by Ethel R. Ewing. It has taken 
years of preparation and thousands of hours of work by author, editors, 
artists, and printers. But, most of all, it has taken your teaching experience 
in world history for this textbook to come to life. You told us what your 
teaching needs and desires are. It was from you that we discovered what 
your students were missing in this vital subject. We followed your idea that 
a world history text ought to be a study in world understanding. 


This book is a world history, not merely the story of Western Civilization 
with occasional references to other important cultures. We did this because 
you feel that behind the newspaper headline lies patterns of thought and 
living extending back into time for hundreds of years. Like you, we know 
that today’s students — the ones in your classes this term — will make 
decisions affecting the 2,700,000,000 people on the earth, and we would 
like them to make these decisions with knowledge and intelligence. 


In OUR WIDENING WORLD the seven major societies of the world 
today are examined. These societies are: Far Eastern, Indian, Moslem, Slavic,. 
Western European, Anglo-American, and Latin American. Each account is 
presented in three parts: the beginning and development of the society, then 
a portrait of the society before Western European people brought new ideas 
and techniques, and finally the present-day struggle of each society to adapt 
to the changes of the recent centuries. Six keys are used to unlock the doors 
of these cultures: geography, technology, organizations of the people for 
living together, special achievements, interrelations of all parts of the culture,. 
and relationships with other societies. 


Now at last the book is finished. It is with great price that we submit 
it for your final approval. We feel that it is an excellent book, one that may 
well become one of the great textbooks of our time. And it is for this book, 
OUR WIDENING WORLD, that we, the staff of Rand MeNally, thank you, 
the teachers, for without your help this text would have been impossible. 


Sincerely, 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


Albert F. Burgess, Jr. 
P. O. Box 72 690 Parker Street 
Montello 68, Mass. East Longmeadow, Mass. 
Juniper 6-2033 Laurel 5-7110 


P.S. If ou would care to sve afi evaluation copy please write us. 
We w be most happy to. send you one. : 
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BREASTED-HARDING SERIES 


48 COLORED WALL MAPS — EACH 44x32 in. 


@ Ancient 


H | TO RY and Modern 


TEACHING TOOLS of TESTED VALUE 

The accepted standard in World History Maps. Used in schools and colleges 
throughout the nation and the world. A visual presentation of historical environ- 
ment down through the ages. 


D-G World History Atlases — Size 8% x 11” 


Adapted from the Breasted-Harding wall maps. Available in two editions, 
BH62p for students, and BH48p for teachers. Covering the history of the world 
from ancient times to the present day. 


Write for information 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO. 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


R. M. BEUTTEL, Box 94, Babson Park 57, Massachusetts 
New England Representative (outside of Connecticut) 


Boston University 
1958 SUMMER TERM 


First Session Second Session 
June 2 — July 12 July 14 — August 23 


Courses include 


Social Studies in the Elementary School: Methods and Materials; 
Improving Social Studies Instruction in the Elementary School; 
Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary Schools 
Subject Matter Courses: History, Economics, Government, 
Geography, and Sociology 


For further information and copy of Bulletin, address: 


ROBERT W. SHERBURNE, Director 
685 Commonwealth Avenue, Room 114 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


To help you make your map teaching exciting 
and effective 


Rand McNally prevents 


the new — 


Merged Relief M aps. 


land on which the drama of social studies takes place! By the 
skillful blending of layer-tints, mountains and the general 
slope of the land emerges im Felief-type pattern. The physical 
coloxing is retained for Jearaings the student chould have in 
order to interpret maps, while the political symbols stand 
gut clearly. The result is 1 séries of vivid maps. which is 
part of the famous Rand McNally Graded Map and Globe 
Program. Thesc are the kind of phic you 
and your students deserve and meed.. ¢ 


The Rand McNally Map and Globe Survey Program, a. ser 
vice offered te schools without can help 


For please write. 

RAND” McNALLY & °C OMPANY 
P.O. Bex 7600 @ ‘Chicago. 20, 


YOUR MeNally Field Repre sentative 
is nap and globe consultant, 


Hagh Blanchard Bex 72; Mase 
A. Burgess, Jr. 690 East Lor gmendow, Mass. 
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A handsome NEW 


Our 


by David 
S. Muzzey 


SALES OFFICES: 


New York 11 
Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 
Pale Alte 
Toronto 7 


HOME OFFICE: 
Boston 


with COLOR | 


Country's History 


LJ ERE is one of the kandsomest high-school 
textbooks ever publishedi This beautifully 
printed, richly Wustrated book makes American 
history _fescinating. covers ail 
phases of our history through Eisenhower's 
election in 1956 — not. enly our political history, : 
but the economic, social and cultural aspects. 
Complex issues are presented fairly, clearly, 
vividly. 

Without neglecting earlier periods, the book 
stresses today’s domestic and foreign issues = 
explains the latest economic and social trends. 
Calor is an important teaching cid throughout — 
the book; there is o wealth of pictures, maps und 
charts in two and fow colors. Olj.er featiires 
ore the “Hall of Fame”, famous American quote-— 
tions ,the many activities, and timetables of con- 
temporary world events. 


Teachers’ manual, ‘With audio-visual aids; works 
book, unit and final tests. 


Please ask for descriptive circular 267 


GINN AND. COMPANY. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
LIBRARY MECII gg 


The New England Social Studies 


BULLETIN 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


Editor — CHARLES A. JELLISON 
Business Manager — DONALD H. SHAW 
Book Review Editor — J. GORDON SHAW 


THEODORE P. BLAICH ARTHUR MANN 
HARRIET CHACE Puitip M. MARSTON 
ARCHIBALD S. Foorp CARMELA E. SANTORO 
RICHARD T. FLoop ALBERT E. VANDUSEN 


The BULLETIN is published twice yearly by the New England Association 
of Social Studies Teachers. Annual membership dues are $2.00. The BULLETIN 
is sent to all members. Individual copies may be obtained by non-members by 
mailing 50c plus postage to the editor. Address all editorial and circulation 

to Charles A. Jellison, University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H. Address business correspondence to Donald H. Shaw, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Mass. Correspondence concerning membership dues 
should be addressed to Wilfred L. O'Leary, Secretary-Treasurer, Roslindale High 
School, Roslindale 31, Mass. 
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Association Notes 


The May Meeting: 

The New England Association of Social Studies Teachers held its spring 
meeting on Saturday, May 3, 1958, at the University of New Hampshire in 
Durham. 

There was a registration and coffee hour in Murkland Hall, after which the 
members were privileged to listen to Frank Freidel, Professor of History, Har- 
vard University, who spoke on the subject: “The New Deal After Twenty-Five 
Years.” A very enthusiastic question period followed. 

At 1:15 the members repaired to the luncheon which was held in the New 
Union Building. The speaker was Hans Heilbronner, Assistant Professor of 
History, University of New Hampshire, who spoke on: “The Future of Russo- 
American Relations.” 

A special feature of the luncheon was the Kidger Award, which was made 
by Elsie E. Whitney, Past President of the NEASST, in place of Horace Kidger, 
who was unable to attend. (See Mr. Kidger’s statement below.) The award was 
presented to Ruhl Bartlett, Professor of History at Tufts University, a devoted 
teacher and a distinguished scholar. 

Phillips E. Wilson of Exeter Academy was chairman of the program com- 
mittee. Chairman of the meeting was Charles R. Keller, Brown Professor of 
History at William College. Professor Charles A. Jellison of the University of 
New Hampshire was in charge of arrangements for the meeting. 


W. OL. 


A Statement by Horace Kidger: 


May 3, 1958 


To the members of the NEASST: 

I wish to take this occasion to repeat an expression of my very deep appre- 
ciation of the honor bestowed upon me by the creation of the Kidger Award. 
I am sorry, indeed, not to be present today. 

It is my opinion that the committee has shown most excellent judgment in 
choosing the recipients of the award. The selection this year continues the high 
standards set in the past. The present recipient fills admirably the demands of 
the Award. He has been an inspiring teacher. He has become an outstanding 
authority in the field of International Relations. His wisdom has resulted, in 
large measure, in the creation and the shaping of the policies of an outstanding 
school of law and diplomacy. He is an author of authoritative books in his 
chosen field. He has given to our Association a full measure of his time and of 
his wisdom. 

The Committee honors itself as well as the recipient in selecting for this 
year’s award Professor Ruhl J. Bartlett of the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy at Tufts University. 
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NCSS Annual Meeting: 

The 38th annual meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies will 
be held in San Francisco, November 26-29. Headquarters for the meeting will 
be the famous Sheraton-Palace Hotel, which will offer special room rates to 
all persons attending the meeting. For further information on the program and 
arrangements of the annual meeting, members should write to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


New Publication Schedule for the Bulletin: 
Beginning with this issue (Vol. XVI, no. 1) the Bulletin will appear twice 
a year rather than quarterly. We regret this curtailment of our publishing 
activities, but have been forced to retrench because of financial vicissitudes. We 
hope to maintain the same level of quality as before and encourage your con- 
tinued criticisms and suggestions. 


Federal Research Funds Available: 


The Office of Education announced last month that it is prepared to consider 
applications for Federal funds to support research projects in educational tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, and related communications media. 

The National Defense Education Act authorizes $3 million for the first year, 
and $5 million for each of the three succeeding years to support research in 
these areas. An initial appropriation of $500,000 was made to get the program 
under way. 
cedures for fund applications are now being prepared. During the time re- 
quired for their completion, applications for research grants or contracts may 
be made by letter or on the form now utilized by the Cooperative Research 
Program. 

Inquiries concerning the new research program should be directed to the 
Director, Communications Media Research Program, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, DC. 
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Maine Lumbermen Rescue the Red River Fleet 
by George A. Billias* 


One of the most dramatic episodes in the Civil War concerns the improb- 
able but crue story of how Maine lumbermen helped to rescue the Union fleet 
stranded in the upper rapids of the Red River in the spring of 1864. The in- 
cident was revealing from many different viewpoints; it gave some insight into 
the ingenuity of army engineers, showed how the peacetime skills of Maine 
woodsmen were used for wartime purposes, and demonstrated anew the truth 
of the old platitude that where there's a will there's a way. 

Ill-conceived, poorly planned, and ineptly executed, the Red River expedition 
turned out to be a military fiasco. Proposed by General-in-Chief Henry Halleck, 
known throughout the army as “Old Brains,” the campaign was anything but 
well-reasoned, because it called for operations west of the Mississippi, an area 
of doubtful military value. The objectives of the expedition were threefold: to 
capture cotton stores; to give aid to the “free state” cause in Louisiana; and to 
seize Shreveport, Confederate capital of the sugar state and the key to the con- 
trol of the Red River. 

One of the reasons why the campaign failed was the man who was placed in 
charge, General Nathaniel Banks. A military amateur who owed his high 
rank to political pull rather than to his ability as a combat commander, Banks 
found himself involved in an expedition that was far beyond the scope of his 
limited talent. For one thing, this was to be a combined operation in which 
naval as well as land forces were to be employed. For another, there was a time 
limit during which the mission had to be carried out. The waters of the Red 
River remained high enough to permit the use of naval craft only during a 
short time in the summer, and part of Banks’ land forces were on loan from 
competence to cope with such complexities. 

The campaign got underway when a joint expedition composed of 10,000 
men under Major General A. J. Smith, and a flotilla of gunboats and trans- 
ports under Rear-Admiral David Porter, ascended the river to Alexandria on 
March 16, 1864. Eventually they were joined by Banks’ army, and together they 
worked their way northward to Shreveport. At the same time, another force 
under General F. Steele began to march southward from Arkansas toward the 
same objective. Between them, Banks and Steele were to crush the Confederate 
forces in the area under General Kirby Smith and General Richard Taylor and 
to link up at Shreveport. 


* Assistant Professor of History, University of Maine. 
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Disaster was not long in coming. On April 8, “Prince Dick” Taylor crashed 
into Banks’ badly organized columns at Mansfield and administered a bloody 
defeat. The very next day Taylor lashed out again at the Union forces who had 
taken up a strong position at Pleasant Hill. This time it was Taylor who tasted 
defeat, as he was repulsed with heavy losses. Although Banks was of the opinion 
that the advance on Shreveport should be continued, his generals advised a re- 
treat and he acted accordingly. It was relatively easy for the army to retreat 
overland; it was quite another matter for the Union navy to return down a 
river whose water level was falling rapidly. 

Porter had once boasted that his gunboats had so shallow a draft that they 
could go anywhere the sand was damp. He now had an opportunity to make 
good his boast, for as the fleet approached the falls above Alexandria it was 
clear that the river was very low. Gunboats and transports repeatedly struck 
bottom, and one vessel which ran aground, the Eastport, had to be deliberately 
destroyed by her crew. Spring floods had failed to materialize and instead of the 
twelve feet of water normally found above the falls at that season of the year, 
there was little more than three feet. The Eads ironclads in the flotilla alone 
drew seven feet! 

The ten gunboats and two tugs in Porter's force appeared to be trapped. 
Unless the vessels could be freed, the fleet was doomed to destruction, for the 
army was scheduled to move out soon. As Porter remarked, “. . . the intended 
departure of the army was a fixed fact, and there was nothing left for me to do 
in case that event occurred but destroy every part of the vessels, so that the 
rebels could make nothing of them.” 

Fortunately, one man came forward with an idea to save the fleet. Lt. Col. 
Joseph Bailey, a former Wisconsin lumberman turned army engineer, proposed 
that a series of wing dams be built to raise the water level and to help float the 
vessels over the falls. Bailey knew what he was talking about because he had 
salvaged some mired vessels in a similar manner during the Port Hudson cam- 
paign. Porter had been “damning” the river ever since the navy had undertaken 
its retreat; Bailey proposed to dam the Red in a more constructive way. 

To carry out this ingenious engineering feat, Bailey turned to lumbermen 
from Maine regiments for assistance. Elements from both the 29th and 30th 
Maine regiments were engaged on this project. To be sure many others besides 
Maine men were employed, but the lumbermen from down east were particu- 
larly well- qualified for the task at hand. As one Maine colonel testified before 
Congress, such dams were in common use in the Pine Tree state. 

The wing dams constructed were composed of a variety of materials. On the 
lower falls, one tree-dam was built from huge logs, brush, brick and stone, and 
cross-tied with heavy timbers and other devices. Extending three hundred feet 
into the river from the left bank, this dam had four large coal barges weighted 
with bricks at its outermost edge. From the right bank, the dam was met by 
large log cribs filled with stones. Lumber torn from fences and buildings, 
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machinery ripped out from nearby sugar mills, and stones drawn from an old 
quarry close at hand were all used to complete the project. 

For eight days and nights, Maine men labored on this gigantic enterprise that 
absorbed the energies of three thousand men and two to three hundred mule- 
teams. Cutting trees, wheeling bricks, and often working up to their necks in 
water, the soldiers remained, surprisingly enough, in good humor despite the 
difficult conditions. Their spirits and the waters of the Red River rose simul- 
taneously. By the afternoon of the eighth day, May 8, the dam was nearly com- 
plete and almost ready for its first test. 

The waters on the upper falls had risen sufficiently for three of the lighter 
vessels, the Fort Hindman, Osage, and Neosho, to float down to the lower rapids 
preparatory to passing the dam. Within another day, the waters would have been 
high enough for all the vessels to negotiate the upper falls. At this point 
catastrophe struck. 

On the morning of May 9, the pressure of the rising waters became so great 
that it swept away two of the stone barges, opening a breach in the lower dam. 
With sinking hearts, the Maine men watched as the barges swung in below the 
dam on one side. It looked as though all their efforts had been in vain. 

But such was not to be the case. Porter was determined to try and pass the 
dam while there was still a glimmer of hope and to save what vessels he could. 
He ordered the Lexington, one of his heavier craft on the upper falls, to proceed 
downstream at full speed. The test was to be made, but under the most trying 
of conditions. 

The Lexington succeeded in getting over the upper falls just in the nick of 
time, for the water level was falling rapidly as she passed over. She then steered 
directly for the opening in the lower dam. Thousands of Union men lining the 
shores watched in silence as she approached the breach. Porter graphically 
described what happened to her: “She entered the gap with a full head of 
steam on, pitched down the roaring torrent, made two or three spasmodic rolls, 
hung for a moment on the rocks below, was swept into deep water by the 
current and rounded to, safely into the bank.” Thirty thousand voices let loose 
a deafening cheer as she emerged safely. 

The Neosho followed next. Her hatches were all battened down and every 
precaution was taken against any accident. However, she did not fare as well 
because her pilot disobeyed orders. Instead of carrying a full head of steam, he 
ordered her engines to be stopped. The result was that her hull disappeared 
from sight under water as she passed through the dam. Every one thought she 
was lost. She rose, however, swept along over the rocks by the current, and 
escaped with only one hole in her bottom. The Fort Hindman and Osage came 
through beautifully and were unscathed. 

The accident to the dam, instead of disheartening Bailey, only induced him 
to renew his exertions, especially after he had seen the success of the four 
vessels. Maine soldiers after seeing the labor of eight days swept away in a 
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moment, now returned to work cheerfully as they grew confident that the re- 
maining gunboats could be saved. Even the accident that had plunged them 
into gloom had its bright side. The two barges that had been carried away were 
anchored against some rocks below the dam and acted as a fine cushion which 
prevented vessels running the gauntlet from crashing into certain destruction. 

The force of the water was too great and the current too swift to allow for 
the construction of a continuous dam, six hundred feet across the river, in the 
little time that remained. Bailey decided to leave the gap of 55 feet in the dam 
and to build a series of wing dams on the upper falls. This was accomplished 
within three days, and on May 11, the Mownd City, Carondelet, and Pittsburgh 
succeeded in passing down to the dam. The next day the Ozark, Louisville, 
Chillicothe and the two tugs managed to do likewise. 

During May 12 and 13, all of these vessels negotiated the tricky passage 
through the dam and floated to safety with only minor accidents. Each suc- 
cessful trip was heartily cheered by the troops which lined the shore. By the 
afternoon of May 13, the craft, all coaled and re-ammunitioned steamed down 
the river with a convoy of transports in company. The waters of the lower Red 
River were navigated without incident and the fleet was able to return to the 
mouth of the stream safely. 

General Banks termed the operation one of the most remarkable achievements 
of the war, and Admiral Porter called it “the best engineering feat ever per- 
formed.” Bailey's idea had saved a valuable fleet, whose economic worth alone 
was $2,000,000. Militarily his accomplishment was even more important because 
it deprived the Confederates of a significant triumph in the western theater of 
operations. In his report of the expedition, Porter concluded with this remark: 
“I crust some future historian will treat this matter as it deserves to be treated, 
because it is a subject in which the whole country should feel an interest, and 
the noble men who succeeded so admirably in this arduous task should not lose 
one atom of credit so justly due them.” Ranked among the “noble men who 
succeeded so admirably” should be listed the names of the soldiers of the 29th 
and 30th Maine regiments. 


Reviewers and Prospective Reviewers 


YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE 
Each month many books are received for review by the BULLETIN. 
These books range in content from juvenile fiction to college texts in 
the social science area. Any member interested in reviewing one or 
more of these publications should write to Professor J. Gordon Shaw, 
Book Review Editor of the BULLETIN, specifying his particular area 
of competence. The interest of non-members is also invited. 
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The Maine Historical Society: A Progress Report 
by Marian B. Rowe* 


(The following is the second in a series of articles to be devoted to a coverage of the 
various state historical socities of New England.) 

During the past few years the Maine Historical Society has been increasingly 
active in administering to the interests and historical needs of its members and 
the general public. 

On May 17, 1955, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company held a meeting 
in our auditorium as a part of their cornerstone-laying ceremonies for their new 
building in Portland. For that occasion we had set up a display, using pictures 
and other items relating to Portland and the older buildings and offices of the 
company. About that same time we loaned the A. H. Benoit clothing company 
some articles for their exhibit in their show windows in honor of their 65th 
anniversary. 

Mr. Donald L. Philbrick presided for the first time at the annual meeting in 
June, 1955. In the report of the biographer, Mr. William H. Rowe, were re- 
ported the deaths of members during the past year, among whom was Dr. 
Kenneth C. M. Sills, former President of Bowdoin College, who was a past 
president of the Maine Historical Society, and a long-time member of the 
Standing Committee. 

In July of 1955 the Society of Descendants of John Clough met in our audi- 
torium for their annual meeting. Miss Marian B. Rowe, librarian of the Maine 
Historical Society, presided over the Clough Society for that year. It is a nation- 
wide organization whose members attend from many states, some from as far 
away as California. 

In February, 1956, we opened our auditorium for a week for a display of 
articles relating to George Washington. One item, in particular, is one of our 
greatest treasures, a lock of George Washington's hair, which was given by 
Mrs. Washington to Gen. Peleg Wadsworth, a member of Congress during 
Washington’s administration. The lock was procured at the request of the 
general's daughter, Elizabeth in 1756. When she died at the age of 22, she 
willed the lock to the people of the State of Maine. Her nephew, the poet 
Longfellow, in later years had the lock put into a locket. As the home of the 
poet now belongs to the Maine Historical Society the lock is kept in the safe 
of the library building. 

At the annual meeting on June 6, 1956, Miss Elizabeth Ring, history teacher 
at Deering High School, was elected to Vice President. Miss Ring was the first 
woman to become an officer of the society, and the first woman to be elected 
to the Standing Committee in 1948. Mr. William Hutchinson Rowe had been 


* Librarian, Maine Historical Society. 
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Vice President of the Society since 1950, and a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee since 1926. Mr. Rowe, author of The Maritime History of Maine, and 
Ancient North Yarmouth and Yarmouth, Maine, 1636-1936, died November 9, 
1955. 

Among our more interesting acquisitions during the past 5 years have been 
the following: Mahogany card table from a house in Portland where Lafayette 
once stayed;collection of fans dated back to the 1830's; 12 paintings, including a 
painting of the brig Mary C. Mariner, entering Palermo, Sicily, 1868; and two 
paintings from one estace—"“A Slave Ship and Her Foe,” a British cruiser 
pursuing a slaver, painted by Franklin Stanwood of Portland, 1878; and a 
painting of the ships Harriet and Daniel Webster rescuing the passengers of 
the British ship Unicorn in Mid-Atlantic on Nov. 9, 1951. 

Other articles: an old melodeon, dating about 1844-45; pieces of old glass 
made by the Portland Glass Co. in 1860's; costumes, fans, scrapbooks and 
manuscripts, books and pamphlets too numerous to mention. One rare book 
acquired by the society was entitled A Model of Divinitie . . . whereim is de- 
livered the matter and method of religion according to the creed, ten command- 
ments, Lords Prayer, and the Sacraments, by John Yates, London, John Dawson, 
Printer, 1622. This book belonged to the Rev. George Burroughs, who was the 
first minister in Portland, probably coming here soon after his graduation from 
Harvard in 1670. The book contains his signature with the date March 1, 1671, 
so it is quite likely that the book was in his possession while he was in Portland. 
He later went to Salem and was executed for witchcraft in 1692. 

We have been fortunate, the past year, to receive on loan, the silver service 
of the USS. Cruiser Portland, which was recently decommissioned. The loan 
was from the City of Portland, and the Silver Service will be on display in our 
reading room, until a new cruiser will be named for Portland. 

Researchers come to our library from all over the country for information, 
and we have had visitors from all over the world, including South America, 
Germany, Italy, Australia, Hawaii, Japan, India and other countries. 

In answer to queries by mail we have furnished many photostats of material 
from our books and manuscripts. Now that the papers of many of our American 
statesmen, such as Jefferson, Adams, Madison, are being edited by various com- 
missions, we have had calls for photostats to be made from our collections, 
particularly the JS.H. Fogg Autograph Collection and other manuscript col- 
lections. 

Our manuscript collection is increasing rapidly. In one collection of manu- 
scripts relating to the Manning family we found an early signature of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, with the spelling of his name before he added the ‘w’. Another 
collection contained autograph letters of Maine Governors, Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, Judges, etc. A fine set of diaries, 30 in all, was given us. They were 
kept by Cyrus Woodman, born in 1814 in Buxton. He was a land speculator 
and partner of Cadwallader C. Washburn in Wisconsin. The diaries cover a 
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period of 53 years. We received many other manuscripts, too numerous to 
mention. 

Our Standing Committee meets quarterly in January, April, July, and October. 
The new president, Mr. Philbrick, has presided at those meetings from the time 
of his election until the annual meeting in June, 1955. Other members of the 
committee are Albert J. Sears, Recording and Corresponding Secretary; Roger 
B. Ray, Treasurer; Carl E. Roberts, Biographer; Walter G. Davis, Philip G. 
Clifford, Sidney St. Felix Thaxter, Thomas M. Griffiths, Edward D. Noyes, 
Wendall S. Hadlock, Esther E. Wood, Vincent L. McKusick, Robert M. York 
(State Historian). The following members of the society are on the Member- 
ship Committee: Vincent L. McKusick, E. Marie Estes, Mrs. Neal W. Allen, Sr., 
William B. Jordan, Jr., Robert B. Williamson, Jr. 

In the summer of 1956 a photographer from the Church of Jesus Christ of 
the Latter Day Saints in Salt Lake City spent a week or more here microfilming 
a large number of our manuscripts of genealogical interest, particularly orig- 
inal town and church records, as well as many family records. Later we received 
a complete set of microfilms of the work as a gift. 

The library was closed the week before Christmas, 1956, while the reading 
room and stack room walls were being painted, and fluorescent lighting in- 
stalled in the stack room. 

During Longfellow's 150th birthday celebration in February, 1957, we held 
an exhibit of Longfellow and Wadsworth family articles. From the home of the 
families we brought the little trunk, which the poet carried on his first trip to 
Europe; the flute, which he carried on a walking tour through France; the foot 
stove which he carried for his mother to the First Parish Church in Portland 
when he was a small boy; pictures, books, and other mementoes. The attendance 
was nearly 300, many of the people being school children. The Librarian was 
invited to appear on a radio and TV program to tell of the exhibit; and also to 
speak on the Longfellow family to several groups, including an assembly of 
children at the Longfellow School in Portland. 

From March to June, 1957, three miniatures in our possession were on 
exhibit at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. This exhibit was sponsored by 
the Colonial Dames and featured New England Miniatures from 1750-1850. 
The pictures of our miniatures were of Thomas Edwards, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Revolutionary Army; Capt. John Quimby, 1760-1806, of Bath, Maine; 
William Lord, Treasurer of Portland, 1832-1852, painted in Boston, 1798. 

We loaned Loring, Short & Harmon some Civil War items in honor of the 
publication of Pullen's new history of “The Twentieth Maine.” 

At our annual meetings in June, besides the business meetings, there is 
always an interesting program. In June, 1954, Miss Elizabeth Ring was the 
speaker. She had, that year, taken a sabbatical leave from her teaching position 
to go to California to study. Her subject was “Maine and the Forty-Niners.” 
On June 15, 1955, Mr. Frederick S. Allis, Jr., editor of William Bingham's 
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Mase Lands, 1790-1820, presented a lecture on “Editorial Afterthoughts,” per- 
taining to aforesaid book. Dr. Roy P. Fairfield, Associate Professor of History 
at Bates College at that time, spoke at the 1956 annual meeting on “The Ro- 
mance of Local History.” He recently had published his history on Saco, Maine, 
entitled Sands, Spindles and Steeples. On June 12, 1957, Dr. Neal W. Allen, Jr., 
Professor of History at Union College, spoke on “Another Look at Our Early 
Court Records.” Dr. Allen is the editor of the Province and Court Records of 
Maine, Volume IV, 1692-1711, which has just been published, 1958, by the 
Maine Historical Society. He was awarded a grant to edit the book, and received 
his Ph.D. as a result of his work. 

Since the building of Nichols Hall in 1952, this new addition has made 
possible much more room for books, and we have, within three years, acquired 
a microfilm reader, which is in the hall. We have purchased microfilms of the 
Maine Census Records of 1800, 1830, and 1850; a microfilm set of the old York 
Deeds, from the earliest in 1642 to 1855. Also we have added a microcard 
reader and set of the microcards of genealogical records from the Bostom Trans- 


cript. 
Several of our members have published books within the past five years as 
follows: 


Dr. Ava H. Chadbourne, retired professor of Education at the University of 
Maine, compiled Maine Place Names. 

Dr. Frederick S. Allis, Jr., author of William Bingham's Maine Lands, vols. 36 
& 37 of the Publications of the Colonial Society in Massachusetts. 

Dr. Roy P. Fairfield — Messrs William Pepperrell, pub. 1954; Sands, Spindles 
and Steeples (a history of Saco, Maine), 1956. 

Mrs. Dorothy Clark Libbey — Scarborough Becomes a Town. 

Jasper Jacob Stahl — History of Old Broad Bay and Waldoboro. 2 vols. 

Dr. William Teg — History of Porter, Maine. 

James B. Vickery — A History of the Town of Unity, Maine. 

Ernest Marriner — Kennebec Yesterdays, pub. 1954; Remembered Maine. 1957. 

Alwin E. Bulau — Foot Prints of Assurance. 

Winifred L. Holman — Descendants of Andrew Everest, pub. 1955; Descen- 
dants of Samuel Hills. 1957. 

Worrall D. Prescott — Genealogies of Reed and Prescott Families. 

George A. Davis (Brig. Gen. Ret.) — Davis and Fifty Allied Colonial Families. 

Walter G. Davis—1. The Ancestry of Mary Isaac. 1955; 2. The Ancestry of 
Nicholas Davis, 1753-1832. 1956. 

Herbert G. Jones — The Amazing Mr. Longfellow. 

Isabel Whittier — 1. Capt. Alfred Skolfields Home in Brunswick, Me. 1957; 2. 
Some Historical Cities in the British Isles. 1958. 


Fascism Re-examined 
by Melvin R. Karpas* 


Fascism vs. Communism: 


The economic crisis under which the capitalistic world labored for some 
years made the Russian experiment more attractive by contrast. Russia had a 
program of concentration and good economic coordination, and thus she was 
able to carry out a program of increasing industrial output and social welfare. 
People have been ready to give up liberties for this economic security. However, 
many persons recognized that Russia had paid a heavy price for her economic 
security, and they began to wonder whether there might not be another way out 
chan that of Proletarian unification. They felt that abolition of liberties should 
be limited, if possible, to political and legal fields and should not encompass 
interference with the customary middle-class way of life, which Communism so 
relentlessly abrogates. They believed that if the integration of society by force 
required the use of one social type as the norm to which to subject others, then 
the middle-class type should be chosen as the norm and center of integration. 
This was the alternative to Communism that Fascism offered. 

These two systems are not very similar. Proletarian unification means some- 
thing very different in form from unification under the rule of the lower middle 
class. Proletarian unification means universal proletarianization— that is, the 
sameness of social position and the absence of private property. Secondly, it 
means a collective type of work. Unification under the lower middle class tries 
to have a society with the middle-class principle as its dictated rule. 

Fascism is more anti-democratic than Communism because unlike Com- 
munism it is not directly and consciously derived from democracy. Communism 
aims at an eventual democracy where everybody has to be an industrial worker 
and all are free and equal through self-government in their communal work. 
It becomes anti-democratic by enforcing this pattern where it does not belong. 
Through fear of differences in social rank, it becomes destructive of differences 
in social qualities and of liberties. It treats different groups equally and thereby 
discriminates in favor of those whose nature finds satisfaction in this pattern. 
Its avowed legal principle is that of equality even though its human content is 
not. The scheme of middle-class rule, on the other hand, is openly anti-equali- 
tarian and anti-democratic, since it demands a stratified society. 

Nevertheless, Fascism has traces of democracy. Its major pattern comes from 
democracy, that is, “a man’s independence in his work through the ownership 
of his field of work.” Fascism reverses the scheme of Communism and refuses 
the proletariat liberty by reserving liberty for the lower middle-class alone. 
Fascism, moreover, takes advantage of the historical achievements of democracy 


* Visiting Professor, Willimantic (Conn.) State Teachers College. 
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by rejecting in principle any of the old authorities — monarch, nobility, and 
church power — even when it has to compromise with them for political reasons 
as in Italy. Fascism is, like Communism, the beneficiary of democracy, without 
being democratic. 

The Historical Background of Fascism in Italy 

In Italy and Germany as well as in the minor Fascist countries, Fascism was 
a post-war phenomenon and a depression phenomenon. In every case there has 
been a sense of national weakness, either defeat or humiliation or a precarious 
national existence, combined with the internal insecurity and suffering that are 
brought on by economic collapse. 

In Italy the peace treaties following World War I left a sense of frustration 
almost as great as if Italy had been on the losing side of the war. The depression 
of 1920 and 1921 further aggravated an intolerable situation. The futility of 
parliamentary democracy in the absence of a strong party and strong leadership 
was emphasized by a series of weak, corrupt and vacillating governments. It 
was a black and desperate period. 

The only hope seemed to lie with the Socialist workers. They had been 
growing before the war, and by 1920 appeared to have strength. In 1920 the 
occupation of factories by workers, who hoisted the red flag, was becoming a 
frequent occurrence in Italy. Constant strikes gave the workers an increasing 
taste for power, and it seemed as if a workers’ revolution were at hand. And 
that is, in fact, the belief of Marxists today — that if Fascism had not appeared 
at that critical time, Socialism would have prospered. The Fascists agree with 
this. 

However, Italy was not an industrial country, and thus there was in reality a 
slim chance for a revolutionary uprising since there were so few workers. Al- 
though factory strikes continued during 1921 and 1922, they were not taken 
seriously as potential revolutionary moves after 1920 when it was found im- 
possible for workers to operate the factories in the midst of a still capitalistic 
society. The result of the Communist and Socialist uprisings was to increase the 
sense of fear and desperation on the part of the capitalistic and middle elements 
in the population. Fascism was on its way. 

Mussolini's Blackshirt movement was a revolutionary nationalism in Italy. 
Its supporters were a mixed grouping — white-collar men, young men from 
offices and universities, left-wing nationalists, futurists, individualistic idealists, 
militant labor leaders too subversive for the Socialist party as well as a collection 
of patriots, anarchists, students, radicals and revolutionists of various hues. 

Fascism and its leader grew out of a Socialist movement, and the black shirt 
was taken as an emblem because it was the garb of the Italian worker. However, 
during the period from 1919 to 1922 Fascism became a strike-breaking weapon 
used by landowners and capitalists, and it finally wiped the Socialist elements 
from the field. . 

This shift to the right came from a two-fold influence. First, the strikes came 
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to seem anti-social to the non-proletarian groups, and the Fascist platform urged 
the workers to “stop striking and produce.” Secondly, the middle-class com- 
plexion of the Fascist following became emphasized as the clashes with the 
strikers became the chief battleground. The original good feeling toward labor 
swung in the other direction as the sons of rich merchants and landed proprietors 
joined the ranks. 

The rise of the Blackshirts was helped by the increasing support from Big 
Business, which hoped in this way to put an end to the labor movement and the 
futile sparring of parliamentary government. The movement culminated in the 
march on Rome in 1922 and, within a few years, in the complete elimination of 
Opposition. 

The Italian middle-class in their dire plight had followed an emotional and 
ambitious demagogue into a dictatorship where they were proudly allowed to 
continue their servitude to Capitalism. But they had their pride, and they had 
peace. 

The Historical Background of Fascism in Germany 

Nazism or National Socialism is very similar to Fascism, and therefore 
may be considered as the same phenomenon. German nationalism, like Italian, 
was a recent and violent growth. With the disillusionment and misery of 
defeat in 1918 and the inflation of 1922 and 1923, national humiliation was at 
its lowest ebb. One might wonder why in Germany the victory of Fascism was 
delayed for ten years. But there was a slight recovery and a respite after World 
War I, and the Social Democratic party, having broken wholly with the Com- 
munist revolutionary elements was far better able to guarantee “law and order” 
to the middle classes in Germany than was any comparable party in Italy. It 
was not until the increasing uncertainty of world depression added bit by bit to 
the burden of Versailles, and the futility of parliamentary democracy became 
more and more apparent, that Hitler's triumph was realized. 

The types of people who went to make up Hitler's following were as pre- 
dominantly middle-class as in Mussolini's movement — clerical and professional 
workers, students and young graduates of the universities unable to find jobs, 
restless sons of small business men, jobless army officers. Like the Italian 
Fascist movement, there were some labor interests in this group, as indicated in 
the brown-shirt uniform and in the name “Arbeiterpartei” — Workers’ party. 
Also in this group there was a body of hot-headed insurgents who wanted 
revolution. Finally, there were the agricultural classes, both large landowners 
and peasants, who added their strength to the Nazis. 

There was no such general anarchy in Germany as in Italy, though there 
were sporadic clashes between violent party groups. During the last two years 
before Hitler’s victory there were huge opposing street demonstrations which 
served to give the impression of a country divided against itself, with a gov- 
ernment that was powerless. There were six million unemployed by depression, 
and this represented a greater dislocation even than that in America. The un- 
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certainty of the fucure and the apparent imminence of civil war were enough to 
terrify the last of the middle-class into the Nazi ranks. 

What else could they do but flock to Hitler's ranks? The old liberalism of 
the Social Democrats, whose idealism, along with the Socialists, had been 
responsible for the Weimar constitution, was not virile enough to endure. In 
fact, the only alternatives to Nazism were offered by the Socialists and the 
Communists. A large number of middle-class people were terrified at the pros- 
pect of a Communist revolution for obvious reasons. 

There were psychological attitudes behind the rise of Hitler to power, but 
also there were events and personalities behind the rise. The fall of Bruening 
and the shifting of forces through a strange series of political maneuvers helped 
eventually to make Hitler dictator on the initiative of the Ruhr industrialists. 
However, the mass psychology that made Nazism not merely a shift of political 
power but a “folk” movement is certainly a very major and interesting subject. 
“Public opinion” was free to make up its own mind about Hitler and propa- 
ganda was extensive on all sides. 

Fascism 

Fascism is a mass folk movement. Once it is established, its essential charac- 
teristics as an attempted solution of economic crisis become evident. But dur- 
ing its rise to power, its psychological traits are most apparent. Fascism may be 
thought of as a new balance between active and passive folkways, a reconciliation 
of the traditional and the new. This balance may be sensed as a compensation 
for a national inferiority complex. 

Fascism is a phenomenon of the middle-class mind; and nationalism is a 
Fascist characteristic that may be traced to the inner psychology of people pre- 
dominantly middle-class in attitude. The reason for this is simple. In times of 
distress a group tends to draw together, and where there is a strong sense of 
class, class-consciousness prevails. However, in the middle-class strata there is 
little sense of class, so therefore other group loyalties will predominate, and 
that is where nationalism enters the situation. Nationalism has been the most 
obvious characteristic of Fascism wherever it has arisen because of the fact 
that national humiliation or defeat seems to have been an essential condition for 
Fascism. La Dottrina Fascista, the A B C of Italian Fascism, states that Fascism 
was born after World War I when Italy was deprived of the victory she had 
won. The first two points of Hitler’s famous “Twenty-five Points,” formulated 
in 1920, demanded the uniting of the German people and their equality with 
other nations, conditions which had been denied them by the peace treaties. 
However dangerous or futile nationalism may become, there is no use denying 
its immense force, quite irrespective of its exploitation by interested dema- 
gogues or others. 

There are several corollaries to the Fascist emphasis on nationalism in the 
way of economic ideas. If the nation is the highest unity, then it should live to 
itself and it should attempt to be self-sustaining and self-reliant. The nationalis- 
tic attitude has no use for free trade, and minimizes the importance of any in- 
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ternational trade, preferring autarchy, or national self-sufficiency. Moreover, 
whereas Capitalism tends to advocate laissez faire, Nationalism says that “labor 
is a social duty,” and that “the welfare of the community must precede that of 
the individual.” It should be obvious, then, that extreme nationalism tends in 
the direction of collectivism. 

Race consciousness is a very real part of Fascism; however, it is not the main 
part of it. Mussolini used race consciousness as a further prop for nationalism; 
that is, he made the Italians proud of their heritage. Hitler used this feature in a 
more brutal way. He made the Germans believe that not only was the wicked- 
ness of other nations responsible for the misfortunes of Germany, but also that 
there were enemies within the gates, and these were the Jews. Anti-semitism 
was used as an “emotional basis and drive” in Germany, but it was not a basic 
tenet of Fascism. 

Discipline and dictatorship are much more essential characteristics of Fascism 
than nationalism or race consciousness. The economic anarchy of a competitive 
profit system, especially when it is disintegrating, is bad enough, but when 
political and social anarchy are added to it, the people desire discipline. The 
Fascists came into power because of this, and Hitler and Mussolini both gave 
the people what they wanted. Dictatorship is the natural expression of disci- 
pline in the political field, and this is the form of government that the Italians 
and Germans welcomed. The people had already had parliaments and congresses 
and they did not like the economic distress that they were having, and they 
looked to Fascism for discipline and hope. 

A nationalistic dictatorship is bound to appear militaristic, but militarism is 
not necessarily an essential feature of Fascism. Internally Fascism is apt to be 
militaristic as it rests upon force; it glorifies physical strength, and it exaggerates 
national pride in a world of enemies. However, externally, Fascist countries do 
mot appear any more war-like than democratic countries. During the twelve 
years of Icaly’s Fascist regime she had more often than not been a stabilizing 
and pacifying force. We might not agree with a “controlled press,” but this 
feature did calm the tension of the Italians, whereas in the other countries the 
“free press” was exciting tension. A Fascist regime may under certain con- 
ditions go to war much more readily than another regime. But the identification 
of Fascism with war has been too greatly exaggerated. 

Mussolini and Hitler, when they first came into power, declared that they 
were against Capitalism. Here we come into contradictions. We must keep in 
mind, however, that the lower middle-class mind often hates Capitalism; yet 
it also hates disorder and violent changes. It wants a dictator that will keep the 
peace. Hence, without perceiving the contradiction involved, it demands the 
advantages of economic planning and control, without wanting to give up the 
Capitalistic system. “Hence, in reacting against Capitalism it ends by saving 
Capitalism.” 

This confusion is not surprising because Capitalism is hard to understand. 
The average person lives and therefore thinks in capitalistic surroundings. 
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Thus, when the present system fails to work well, the average person cannot 
usually think out the problem to the cause. Instead he demands a change. 
However, what he does not realize is that a “reform,” rather than a change is 
what he really desires. Therefore, while rallying around to Fascism, he is 
actually supporting the idea of a different form of Capitalism. 

Fascism advocates doing things for the “common good.” It tends to em- 
phasize the community group. Every day in the Fascist state the citizen is made 
to feel the idea of a common enterprise. There are many social services which 
are designed to make the individual feel that he is a share-holder in a common 
enterprise. Even though the standard of living is low, these “extras” tend to 
make the people feel that the state wants them to be happy and contented. 

Since Fascism was a popular spontaneous movement, it had no intellectual 
idealism behind it. Unlike Communism, it had no literature as its basis. It had 
no learned leaders but only third-rate thinkers who tried to rationalize what 
had happened after the fact. In terms of action, we know of the burning of 
books, the purging of universities, and the blighting of cultural advance. The 
typical Fascist distrusted intelligent thinking over his head and glorified the 
physical over the intellectual. 

Fascism, as far as economic factors are concerned, is an attempt to maintain 
the status quo. It tends to make radical changes in the political sphere, but it 
leaves the essentials of the Capitalist economy relatively untouched. For this 
reason, critics of Fascism from the left have insisted that Fascism is nothing 
but a Capitalistic plot that attempts to turn the middle-class revolt against 
the workers and consolidate its own power. Fascism is not for Capitalism and 
it is not against it. In both Hitler's and Mussolini's regime, their preoccupation 
with political power was in such a dominant role that Capitalism was left alone. 
If Capitalism was bolstered, it was a mere accident because it just happened to 
be the easiest way out politically. Fascism did have some Capitalistic backers, 
but it cannot be generally said that all Capitalists in Italy and Germany backed 
Fascism. 

Consciously or unconsciously, the Fascist states of Italy and Germany ad- 
vanced along the road of planning, discipline. control, regimentation, toward a 


national self-contained collectivism. Institutions were devised to exert pressure 


toward this planning and control. In Italy the “corporate state” or “corporate 
system” was devised, while in Germany the “totalitarian state” was the result. 
In both states rigid political, economic, and social controls were the ultimate 
results. 

In conclusion, Fascism was a middle-class, political, and partly economic re- 
volt that occurred mainly in Germany and Italy, although it took root else- 
where also. It was different from Communism and Democracy, yet it took some 
things from these two types of governments. It was not based on any literature, 
but it was a sporadic “folk-movement” ere 
and poverty-stricken times. 
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Pamphlets in Historiography 


( Washington: Service Center for Teachers of History. 10 Volumes, 1957-58.) 


This reviewer regularly asks his beginning college history students how many 
of them have been taught that the 15th and 16th century voyages of discovery 
were the result at least in part of the Turkish capture of Constantinople in 1453 
which interfered with European trade routes to the East and thus moved Euro- 
peams to seek an all-water route to the Indies. Regularly a sizable minority 
assures me that this is indeed the case. The fact that this particular interpreta- 
tion was effectively exploded by an article written in 1914 demonstrates the 
distressingly long time it takes for new scholarship to seep down to the 
secondary level. 

The recent hue and cry over the quality of American education has moved 
the American Historical Association to undertake its own “agonizing reap- 
praisal” of relations between professional historians and secondary school 
teachers. The result has been the establishment of the Service Center for 
Teachers of History, 400 A Street, S.E, Washington 3, D.C. The Center has 
been trying to promote closer contacts between secondary school and college 
teachers, but its most important service thus far has been the publication of 
pamphlets designed to provide secondary school teachers with up-to-date his- 
toriographical and bibliographical information and shorten the time lag between 
the development of new interpretations and their use on the secondary school 
level. All of the pamphlets are available directly from the Center at 50c each 
(save for Faissler’s Key to the Past which is 75c) or 10c each in lots of ten or 
more. Thus far ten pamphlets have been published; more are planned for the 
future. Of the ten one is a bibliography of historical works useful in the second- 
ary schools, two deal with areas outside the United States, and seven concern 
various aspects of American history. 

Margaret Faissler in Key to the Past (72 pp.) has provided teachers with an 
annotated list of some 340 books covering all phases of history, books which 
are, in the words of the editor, “as authoritative as possible and still within the 
reading range of pre-college students.” Not all readers will agree with the 
editor’s selections, but the bibliography impressed this reviewer as a very able 
one. Nearly all the volumes meet the test of authoritativeness, though the editor 
may have been overly optimistic in assuming that all could be profitably read 
by pre-college students. It is certainly a valuable checklist for any teacher in- 
terested in building up the history collection of his secondary school’s library. 

The two pamphlets dealing with areas outside the United States are, each in 
its own way, excellent. Eric Lampard’s essay on the Industrial Revolution (39 
pp.) is thoughtful and sophisticated. It is in part historiographical, for he notes 
the historical controversy over the nature of the industrial revolution, and his 
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footnotes and bibliography furnish a useful guide to further reading. But more 
than the other authors in this series, Lampard has provided a substantive essay 
in which he analyzes the changes in agriculture, commerce, technology, business 
organization, and public policy that gave rise to the period of relatively sharp 
economic growth from 1750 to 1850 which historians have traditionally desig- 
nated as the industrial revolution. This essay is not easy reading, but it is 
highly recommended. Charles Gibson's The Colonial Period in Latin American 
History (24 pp.) is basically a survey of the chief areas of scholarly interest 
(and lack of interest), but it is an excellent job, literate and well-organized. In 
successive sections Gibson offers succinct evaluations of textbooks, and of new 
work on the Spanish background, pre-Spanish Indian culcures, discovery, ex: 
ploration, colonization, Spanish imperialism, Spanish colonial culture, the Latin 
American “Enlightenment,” and the independence movements. 

The pamphlets on United States history vary in character and quality. Three 
of them rank as first-rate essays which should not be missed. In his essay on 
The American Revolution (20 pp), Edmund S. Morgan does a brilliant job of 
delineating past and current historical disputes over the nature of the 18th 
century British Empire, the causes of the American Revolution, the nature (or 
existence) of an internal revolution, and the character of the government under 
the Articles of Confederation. Morgan's own predilections are kept firmly under 
control in this admirable analysis. Equally valuable is Charles Grier Sellers, Jr., 
Jacksonian Democracy (18 pp.). Few aspects of American history have aroused 
as much interest and controversy among American historians in the past decade 
as the era of the Jacksonians. Sellers clearly analyzes the various schools of 
thought which have developed and provides the reader with a valuable anno- 
tated guide to the literature of the field. While historians have evinced a re- 
vived interest in the Jacksonian period, their interest in the Turner thesis has 
never flagged. Indeed the frontier theory seems to be an inexhaustible source of 
inspiration and controversy. Ray A. Billington, a leading American historian 
of the frontier, has provided an admirably organized and well written survey 
of recent historical thinking on the subject in The American Frontier (32 pp.). 
He is concerned with writings directly relevant to the Turner thesis, and he 
makes no attempt to survey the vast literature written about the American 


westward movement. In addition the perceptive reader will soon discover where 


Mr. Billington’s sympathies lie in the whole Turner controversy. Despite these 
limitations it is a first-rate pamphlet, always sound and often provocative. 
Morgan, Sellers, and Billington had the advantage of writing on clearly- 
defined subjects of considerable historical controversy. Oris A Singletary writing 
on The South in American History (39 pp.) works under the handicap of a 
subject too large and diverse for such a brief essay; George E. Mowry in The 
Progressive Movement, 1900-1920: Recent Ideas and New Literature (22 pp.) 
is treating an area of limited historical controversy; and Alexander DeConde’s 
New Interpretations in American Foreign Policy (31 pp.) attempts to deal 
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with a vast subject which includes numerous small controversies but few large 
interpretations. The result is three able and valuable pamphlets which are, 
nonetheless, less interesting than the essays on the Revolution, Jacksonian De- 
mocracy, and the frontier. 

Singletary has limited his discussion to books published since World War Il 
and dealing with the South since 1820. He provides a dispassionately critical 
guide to general surveys, historiography, special works on the ante-bellum 
South, Civil War and Reconstruction, the New South, and the Negro in the 
South. Mowry in his essay on Progressivism points out that historians have 
modified the older notion that the Progressive movement was a logical out- 
growth of late 19th century Middlewestern Populism and then proceeds to 
evaluate the vast array of literature — biographies, local and regional investi- 
gations, general surveys, and economic studies— which has contributed to the 
newer views. Mowry has provided a clear and valuable guide to the literature 
in a field of great interest to secondary school teachers. DeConde notes briefly 
the character of traditional diplomatic history and ways in which the whole 
field has been broadened in recent years, and then launches into an evaluation 
of the most important works of the past two decades dealing with almost every 
aspect of U.S. foreign relations. It is an able though uninspiring job. 

The remaining pamphlet to be noted disappointed this reviewer. Hal Bridges 
in his Civil War and Reconstruction (22 pp.) confines his attention to books 
published since 1950 with the result that he has provided a useful annotated 
guide to this literature but little more. There is little indication of how this 
literature has modified the major hisorical controversies of the period or what 
these controversies have been. 

On the whole the series must be counted a success. The authors have been 
able professionals well up on the literature of their fields. All of the essays are 
passable, most are good, and several are brilliant. Secondary school teachers 
would do well to buy and use them. 


New York State College for Teachers, Albany KENDALL BIRR 


Our Widening World 


by Ethel E. Ewing 
(Chicago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1958. pp. 740. $5.56) 


For a long while teachers of World History have been told that what they 
are teaching is really not a history of the world but only of western civilization. 
In most textbooks and courses, Asia, Africa, and South America, are “neglected 
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areas,” mentioned chiefly in connection with the colonizing activities of the 
western powers. 

Everyone who reads a newspaper or watches television realizes that these 
“neglected areas” not only have cultures of their own but can no longer be 
thought of as outside the main stream of western history. Pear! Harbor taught 
us that, and so did Korea and Quemoy. Yet teachers have been slow to react to 
the challenge, and for two reasons. First, they are not familiar with these areas. 
Second, they do not know where to find suitable materials for themselves and 
their pupils. 

A thoroughly planned effort to meet these needs is represented by Our 
Widening W orld, authored by Ethel E. Ewing with a staff of expert consultants. 
It begins not with Greece and Rome but with China and Japan, and it con- 
tinues not with Medieval and Modern Europe but with India, Southeast Asia, 
the Moslem countries, and Russia. Not only do these countries come first in the 
book but they account for 390 of its pages, or nearly half of the text. Thus they 
cannot be ignored or minimized. Furthermore, these pages supply so much 
vivid and detailed information that outside reading or supplementary research 
by the pupils is hardly necessary. 

Europe and the American continents receive adequate treatment, the maps 
are excellent, and emphasis is given to the geographic background of history. 
Of course, this makes a bulky book, but no one has yet succeeded in writing a 
satisfactory history of the world in tabloid form. 


Former Head of Social Studies 
Everett, Mass., Public Schoois WALTON S. HALL 
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Association Notes 
The Fall Meeting: 


The Fall Meeting of the New England Association of Social Studies Teachers 
was held Saturday, December 6, 1958, at the School of Public Relations and 
Communications, Boston University, with a large membership present. 

A panel discussion was held on the subject: “The Able and Ambitious 
Students”. The speakers were: 

A. High School: Edward H. Merrill, Director of Social Studies, Brookline 

High School 
B. College: Dr. Russell E. Miller, Department of History, Tufts 
University 
C. Students: David Sachar, Newton High School, Harvard University 
and 
David Grossman, Newton High School, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
A very enthusiastic and lively question period followed the speakers. 

At 12:45 P.M. the members attended a luncheon at Shelton Hall on the 
campus of Boston University. There they were addressed by Dr. D. L. Farns- 
worth, Director of the Harvard University Health Services, who spoke on the 
subject: “Competence and Conscience”. 

Dr. Charles R. Keller, President of NEASST, spoke also. Timothy Coggeshall, 
of Noble and Greenough presided. 

The Early Spring Meeting: 

The early spring meeting of the Association was held on Saturday, March 21, 
1959, at Agassiz House, Radcliffe College. After registration and coffee hour, 
during which members had the opportunity to examine various displays of 
social studies texts and other materials, a business meeting was held under the 
direction of NEASST President, Charles R. Keller. 

Following the business meeting, Dr. Franklin K. Patterson, Director of Tufts 
Civic Education Center and Lincoln Filene, Professor of Civic Education, ad- 
dressed the assembled membership on the subject: “Social Studies and the Good 
Citizen—Shibboleth or Reality?” Dr. Patterson's address was followed by a 
panel discussion in which the following participated: 

Helen Mcintyre, Chairman of the Social Smudies Department, Lexington 
High School 
Gerhard Rehder, Head of the History Department, Roxbury Latin School 
William J. Reid, Chairman of the Social Studies Department, Hyde Park 
High School. 
A general discussion of the subject was then entered into by the members, 
and questions were asked freely of Dr. Patterson and the panelists. Chairman 
of the meeting was F. Meredith Cooper, Head of the Social Studies Department, 
Winchester High School. | 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


New England Conference on Asian Studies 

About 100 persons attended the first meeting of the New England Confer- 
ence on Asian Studies in Secondary Schools held at the Dana Hall Schools on 
April 3 and 4. The sessions were under the auspices of John G. Schuler, Dana 
Hall, Donald B. Cole, Phillips Exeter, and Allan B. Cole, Curator of Fellow- 
ships in East Asian Studies at Harvard. At the opening luncheon Eleanor M. 
Hadley of Smith College spoke on the “Challenge of Asia to American Second- 
ary Education.” Later in the afternoon a panel composed of Clarice J. Weeden, 
Brookline High School, Joseph W. Gibson, Lexington High School, and the 
three sponsors discussed various ways of introducing Asian history into the 
secondary school curriculum. Professor Chitoshi Yanaga of Yale lectured on the 
enduring influence of the Orient on the Western World in the evening session. 

On Saturday the conference heard a lecture on the “Traditions of Chinese 
Painting,” illustrated by an exhibit loaned by the Asia Society. Allan Cole and 
Ward Morehouse, Educational Director of the Asia Society, then combined to 
discuss resources for the training of teachers in Asian studies. At a short busi- 
meeting the conference was informally organized with the original planners 


empowered to form a steering committee, send out a newsletter, and establish 
a clearing house for information. There will be a dinner meeting in 1960 and 
a second conference in 1961. Persons either with news about Asian history in 
the secondary schools of New England or desiring information should write 
John G. Schuler, New England Conference on Asian Studies, Dana Hall Schools, 
Grove St., Wellesley, 8, Massachusetts. 
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Straddling the Log: Mark Hopkins and Slavery 
by Frederick Rudolph* 


He was the president of two reasonably well established institutions, both of 
them grounded in the good sense and piety of what once had been called Puri- 
tanism. The year was 1845. The Texas question was apparently settled: a new 
state, a new source of strength for slavery. And now, in September, in Brooklyn 
—the city of churches—, Mark Hopkins, president of Williams College and 
president of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, was 
delivering a sermon. If anyone still had a right to speak for New England 
orthodoxy, it was he. His message seemed clear enough: “The character of men 
may often be tested as much by what they let alone, as by what they do.”? But 
did he mean to include slavery in his unconcealed rejection of the reformers 
role? 


There were many safe questions in nineteenth-century America, and the 
safest, without doubt, was whether God intended the United States of America 
to enjoy endless progress. Of course He did, and anyone who thought otherwise 
was still in Europe or (and there were relatively few of these) on his way 
back. But on one issue—the issue of Negro slavery—men, even sound respect- 
able men, were in wide disagreement. The political history of the United States 
in the decades before Sumter is a record of worried postponement of the slavery 
question. Yet, while the final reckoning could be postponed, the deciding of 
men’s minds could not be. In the North, where few found slavery admirable, 
even fewer were at first sure what to do about it. Each new crisis in the devel- 
oping drama—the Mexican War, the Compromise of 1850, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, Dred Scott—found educated men, united on many other issues, divided 
on the question of slavery. As the 1840's passed and the 1850's moved on, 
vigorous advocates of one solution or another, fighting for the minds of men, 
sowed seeds of discord in church congregations, religious organizations, and 
college faculties. Slavery did not legally divide the nation until the first Southern 
state seceded from the Union, but long before 1860 its divisive tendencies were 
everywhere apparent. 

* Associate Professor of History at Williams College, whose Mark Hopkins and the 
Log (Yale University Press, 1956), p. 33, contains the sentence: “On the most explosive 


issue of his day — the issue of Negro slavery—. . . [Mark Hopkins] was cautious, 
circumspect, and compromising.” This article describes and explains the Hopkins position. 
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Christian platitudes were appropriate enough early in the crisis, and so Mark 
Hopkins’ appeal to principle and to the spirit of brotherhood as the best means 
of eradicating slavery was both responsible and respectable in 1846. In fact, 
two years before, when he ranked the liquor traffic with slavery “in enormity 
and moral turpitude,” he was altogether on safe ground; slavery, except among 
an annoying minority, had not yet won out over intemperance as the nation’s 
greatest crime.* On the whole, however, until it was no longer possible to do 
so, Hopkins continued to look upon the slavery question primarily as a dis- 
traction which drew men’s thoughts away from the fundamental challenge of 
individual salvation. He was happy to learn in 1850, for instance, that Amos 
Lawrence, Boston merchant and philanthropist, had moved beyond what Hop- 
kins called the “pamphlet stage” of anti-slavery sentiment and was taking the 
calmer, more hopeful Christian view that a spirit of brotherhood, not pamphlets 
and agitators, would provide a final solution.‘ 

Although advocates of abolition and friends of fugitive slave laws spoke 
from Williams College platforms in the 1850's, neither received his blessings. 
An alumnus of the college, during the period of reconstruction and reunion af- 
ter the Civil War, contended that Hopkins had attempted to keep Wendell 
Phillips, a leading Massachusetts abolitionist, from the Williams platform in 
the 1850’s.° If he tried, he failed. For Phillips delivered commencement ad- 
dresses before the undergraduate literary societies in both 1852 and 1858. 
Whar seems likely is that Hopkins showed his displeasure by not attending 
the Phillips addresses.* His displeasure, however, was impartial. He was equally 
upset by the address of Rufus Choate at the 1850 commencement, when Choate 
chose to urge the enforcement of fugitive slave laws in Massachusetts. To Amos 
Lawrence he wrote on October 20, 1850: “If an attempt should be made to re- 
claim a fugitive on the soil of Massachusetts, I should very much fear blood- 
shed, & a few cases of that kind would provoke civil war & disunion.”" 

Hopkins, who read very little, did read Uncle Tom's Cabin, one of twelve 
copies of the book which Amos Lawrence sent to Williamstown as a part of 
his own anti-slavery activity. It is not surprising that Hopkins found Mrs. 
Stowe's sentimental Christianity superior to law as a weapon in the developing 
struggle between North and South.* But elsewhere there were demands for 
more decisive action. Professor John Keep, deep in the excitement of anti- 
slavery agitation at Oberlin, questioned whether Williams College was as “firm 
in support of justice, & in advocacy of liberty” as it should be.® Professor John 
Alden of Lafayette College wrote a taunting letter, asking in 1856: “Why have 
we not heard the voice of Williams against. . Nebraska? Yale, and even Co- 
lumbia have spoken.”!° Be that as it may, Mark Hopkins was not one to be 
diverted into secular controversy from the paramount and steady task of saving 

As the issue became more and more insistent, however, he found that he 
could no longer avoid a commitment of some sort. In 1857, as a vice president 
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of Elihu Burritt's National Compensated Emancipation Society, he stepped into 
the arena of controversy, albeit too late to make much of a contribution, and 
with a scheme of compensated emancipation so impracticable that the move- 
ment was shortly abortive.'* Hopkins’ explanation to Erastus Fairbanks of how 
he got involved in Burritt's movement is, in some ways, a classic confession of 
a reluctant reformer: 


was 
friends. . . [and] being in the vicinity 1 varied my course slightly for 
purpose of attending, and then was desired to preside. | told them that I could 
not be present through the Convention, and was not there Soc 
formed, but Mr. Burritt and Mr. Smith (Gerritt), both desired it strongly 
I yielded. I signed the call because I did not see that it could do any harm 
because it would give a basis for the discussion of whole subject with 
South without ill temper, and . . . because it seemed to me desirable and just 
North should cooperate with the South in freeing the country from slavery, 
I saw no other practicable mode of cooperation. I have no expectation 
mediate results from this movement, but if I mistake not we are to see h 
is 
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we 
and was not aware that my name would be among its officers. 

of a Society was not contemplated when the Convention met, but it seemed 
necessary to perpetuate the movement, and | counselled it... .™ 


Significantly, Burritt, founder of the Society, was a prominent leader in the 
American peace movement, and his Compensated Emancipation Society was 
really a gesture toward the elimination of controversy and the prospects of war. 
The Negro slave was of peripheral concern. 

Not until the nation was at war would there come from the lips or pen of 
Mark Hopkins an unequivocable position on slavery. “Let but the demon of 
slavery be cast out,” he told the graduating class in 1862, “and though it leave 
the nation rent, and torn, and prostrate, we shall yet rise to a strength and 
greatness unknown before.” '* Two years later he rejoiced in the knowledge 
that abolition had made great strides in Maryland."* Yet, of course, the war 
itself brought new problems. If Hopkins was now prepared to accept abolition, 
his position on the voting privileges of emancipated slaves suggests how his 
religious and philosophic orientation left him poorly equipped to deal with 
the vital public questions of his day. “The rights of the states must be pre- 
served,” he wrote in 1865. “We must no more nullify the constitution in one 
direction than in another. If it be possible under the constitution to give those 
negroes who have fought for us the right to vote we ought to do it. . . Nor do 
I believe that we can have permanent harmony till the great principles of the 
declaration of independence are carried out without respect to color. But to 
attempt to reach this by nullifying the constitution would be suicidal... .”** 
All men or no men might be comforted by this analysis, but in any case it re- 
vealed a paralysis of thought, a backing away from decision, a search for refuge 
from a question that insisted on being asked and answered. 
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It was by no previous arrangement or understanding that I was president of 
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Mark Hopkins’ rejection of the reformer’s role made him a more typical ex- 
ponent of New England Protestantism than those sons of New England who 
stirred the troubled waters of Western New York and Ohio. Extreme anti- 
slavery sentiment was uncomfortable in Massachusetts, and an abolitionist like 
William Lloyd Garrison was its most uncomfortable exponent. A man like 
Hopkins mirrored the view of his region and of the solid middle class for which 
he spoke, a view that demanded a fundamental regeneration of men before 
there could be a regeneration of society. This was a comfortable and a comfort- 
ing view: it left things alone, it suggested that matters of apparent social con- 
cern could wait, that great social forces and questions requiring control and 
direction did not exist, that God knew what He was doing. But a great tide 
was at work, a tide that was breaking the ties that had held society together. 
However that tide is to be described or analyzed, it did not understand the 
warning which Hopkins had addressed to the General Court in 1839. Legis- 
lators, he had then said, must not act as if government were responsible to the 
people instead of to God.'* The tide swept on; in the end it pushed Mark Hop- 
kins himself aside. “The character of men may often be tested as much by what 
they let alone, as by what they do,” Hopkins had said in 1845. Was this mes- 
sage, in reality, an epitaph for the character of New England Puritanism in 
nineteenth-century America? 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Mark Hopkins, A Sermon before the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
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of the Berkshire Jubilee,” in The Berkshire Jubilee, Celebrated at Pittsheld, Mass., August 
22 and 23, 1844 (Albany: E. P. Little, 1845), p. 57. 

4. Hopkins to Lawrence, Sept. 23, 1850. Amos Lawrence Papers, Massachusetts His- 
J. Woodbury of the Class of 1866, whose informant was Alexander H. Stephens, vice 
president of the Confederacy, during am interview at Crawfordsville, Ga., in 1873. Wil- 
liams College Library. 
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in a note attached to the newspaper item in n.5 above. 

7. Amos Lawrence Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 

8. Hopkins to Lawrence, Apr. 16, 1852. Amos Lawrence Papers, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

9. Keep to Hopkins, Sept. 8, 1850, Williams College Library, Misc. MSS, Vol. 8. 
10. Alden to Hopkins, May 18, 1850, Williams College Library, Misc. MSS, Vol. 1. 
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11. A history of the National Compensated Emancipation Society has not been written. 

Hopkins’ role in it may be pieced together from nine letters, 1857-58, from Burritt to 

Hopkins, Williams College Library, Hopkins Papers, Vol. 6. The Burritt papers are in 

the New Britain (Conn.) Institute. 

12. Hopkins to Fairbanks, Sept. 24, 1857. Vermont State Papers, Vol. 81, p. 10. Fair- 

banks, one of the founders of the Fairbanks Scale Co., was governor of Vermont during 

the carly days of the Civil War. | am indebted to Mr. Edward A. Hoyt, editor of the 

Vermont State Papers, for bringing this letter to my attention. 

13. Mark Hopkins, The Living Howse, or God's Method of Social Unity: A Baccalaureate 

‘omen Delivered at Williamstown, M[as]s. August 3, 1862 (Boston: T. R. Marvin, 

1862), p. 23. 

14. Mark Hopkins to his son, Henry Hopkins, Nov. 19, 1864. MS. in possession of 

Mrs. Henry Hopkins, Shaftsbury, Vr. 

a Hopkins to A. C. Paige, Oct. 18, 1865, Williams College Library, Hopkins Papers, 

aa Frederick Rudolph, Merk Hopkins and the Log (New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1956), p. 183. 
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Old Number Four: Yesterday and Today 
by James Duane Squires* 


In an article in the New York Times for Sunday, July 27, 1958, Joseph L. 
Wheeler describes how “amateur historian-archacologists” in Vermont are now 
working in charting the course of four one-time colonial or Revolutionary high- 
ways. One of these, he points out, is the Crown Point Road, which ran from 
the Connecticut River near Old Number Four to Chimney Point, Vermont, ad- 
jacent to the Crown Point Fort. Because of plans now under way to restore Old 
Number Four, this particular colonial highway is of special interest to us today. 
it is of this fort and of this highway that I write in this essay. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century, during the lull between Queen 
Anne's War (1710-1713) and King George’s War (1744-1748), the colony 
of Massachusetts determined to build four frontier forts to guard the western 
part of the Bay Colony from Indian forays out of Canada. There were located in 
the modern New Hampshire towns of Chesterfield, Westmoreland, Walpole, 
and Charlestown, but were then called by the serial number No. One, No. Two, 
No. Three, and No. Four. Number Four was at present-day Charlestown, and 
was the final jumping-off point for the wilderness lying between the colonies in 
New England and the French settlements in Canada. In 1740, by royal decree 
these four forts were transferred to the jurisdiction of New Hampshire. In that 
year King George II made the present northern boundary of Massachusetts the 
definitive line between the two colonies. 

Old Fort Number Four was built close to the Connecticut River and covered 
an area of three-quarters of an acre on a site on the main street of the present 
village. Archaelogical excavations in 1957 definitely established the site of the 
old fortification, and brought to light a number of relics of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was composed of thirteen houses joined together to make a quadrangle. 
As a further protection on three sides—the west, north, and east—a stockade 
was built. This was made of logs a foot in diameter and about twelve feet high 
above ground This was the fort which under Captain Phineas Stevens with- 
stood an attack of several hundred French and Indians in April, 1747. This was 
the base which was a key point in military operations through modern Vermont 
during the French and Indian War, 1754-1763. 

In the early campaigns of that war the normal route for New England troops 
going to the areas around Lake George and Lake Champlain was across Massa- 
chusetts, over the Berkshire Hills to Albany, and thence north to Fort Edward 
and the fighting zone. For Massachusetts soldiers this meant a long tramp 


* Head of the Social Studies Department, Colby Junior College. This article appeared 
originally in the January, 1959, issue of the Vermont Historical Society's publication, 
News and Notes, and is reprinted here with the permission of the society and the author. 
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around two sides of a triangle. New Hampshire regiments usually went to Old 
Number Four, thence down the river to Massachusetts, and then over the hills 
to the west. This meant marching or boating along three sides of a quadrilateral. 
However necessary this might have been in the early years of the war, after the 
French had lost Fort Ticonderoga, and Crown Point, a more direct road from 
New Hampshire to Crown Point was obviously desirable. 

On July 27, 1759, the fleur-de-lis flag was pulled down at Ticonderoga, and 
the Union Jack went up. A few days later the same situation came about at 
Crown Point. General Amherst, the British commander, thereafter determined 
to begin construction of a military road from his new bastion at Crown Point 
to the Connecticut River opposite Old Number Four, some eighty-seven miles 
away. The preliminary orders were issued to Captain John Stark of Rogers 
Rangers on August 8. Stark promptly set out to make a survey across modern 
Vermont. In the great central wilderness of the Green Mountains he and his 
men found not even a pathway or a blazed trail. Stark reported his findings to 
Amherst on September 9. The general approved the recommended route and on 
October 26 sent out Major Zadok Hawks and Captain Stark with 250 men and 
“proper Tools” co begin construction from the western end. 

The two officers and their axmen started at Chimney Point and laid out the 
road through Addison, Bridport, and Shoreham in a southeasterly direction. In 
Shoreham the road changed its direction to east by south. Crossing portions of 
Orwell, Whiting, and Sudbury, it came out on Orter Creek in the northwestern 
part of Brandon. From thence it went to the village of Fowler in Pittsford. 
From Pittsford it turned to the southeast through Rutland and into Clarendon. 
The Green Mountains were approached near the village of East Clarendon. The 
road climbed steeply to Shrewsbury and thence to Mount Holly. From this re- 
gion the road turned toward Patch Pond and Lake Amberst. It is, of course, 
obvious that not all this could possibly have been finished in the autumn of 
1759. The roadmakers were low in provisions and in morale, and were paid off 
at Old Number Four on November 16. Probably the first few miles only were 
at all adequately done, the rest being merely roughed out and blazed. 

In the spring of 1760 Colonel John Goffe of the New Hampshire militia with 
800 men was assigned the task of completing the road from the eastern end. 
By the middle of June most of the regiment had assembled at Old Number 
Four. The men, their animals, and materials crossed the Connecticut two miles 
above the fort at Wentworth’s Ferry. Here they built a blockhouse for pro- 
tection and storage of equipment. The road, beginning at this blockhouse on 
the western bank of the river, ran for about eleven miles northwesterly through 
Springfield and Weathersfield. From that town it crossed into Cavendish, keep- 
ing to the hills away from the Black River. At “Twenty-Mile Camp” in Caven- 
dish, Colonel Goffe set up his headquarters for the final section of the road work. 

Beyond Cavendish the new construction went through Ludlow and into Ply- 
mouth. In that town it descended toward Echo Lake and thence went to Lake 
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Amherst. Here the builders reached the end of construction by the working 
party of 1759. No Indians had been seen during the course of the work, but 
Colonel Goffe was always alert. On July 28, men, wagons, and cattle began 
passing over the new road; and on July 31 the advance contingents of these 
reached Crown Point. The highway was now open, and for the first time in 
colonial history there was a direct route from New Hampshire across modern 
Vermont. Old Number Four was the anchor point on the east, and Crown Point 
the terminus on the west. 

Seventeen years later Old Number Four was again prominent in military af- 
fairs. This time it was the rendezvous for Generali John Stark and his New 
Hampshire troops marching to Bennington. Stark and his men left the Fort on 
August 3, and moved by the old road for part of their way across Vermont. On 
August 7 the force reached Peru, and on August 8 the general and his 1,000 
men camped in Manchester. Throughout this crossing all supplies, reinforce- 
ments, and equipment were forwarded to Stark from his operational base at 
Old Number Four. 

These are some of the reasons why modern Americans are interested in the 
restoration of this important colonial and Revolutionary Fort. About ten years 
ago certain persons in Charlestown, New Hampshire, incorporated the Old 
Number Four Associates. Since then much has been done. A competent archi- 
tect has been secured, and careful plans for the restoration of the Fort have 
been made. A new site has been secured, the old one now being in the heart of 
the present village. But the new site is in every way comparable to the original 
location, and is even closer to Wentworth’s Ferry than was the fort two hundred 
years ago. Many groups in New Hampshire have endorsed the restoration ef- 
fort: the State Planning and Development Commission, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Sons of the American Revolution, the New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Society of Colonial Wars, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and numerous local clubs and 
historical societies. 

The estimated cost of the restoration of Old Number Four is $200,000. This 
amount will buy the land, build the thirteen houses, erect the stockade, and 
permit some operating capital for the first year or so. The first logs for the 
stockade were donated by Dartmouth College, and set in place in July, 1958. 
A great pageant, telling the story of Old Number Four, drew many people to 
the site on August 15 and August 16, and awakened in them a new understand- 
ing of the place and function of the old Fort in colonial and Revolutionary 
history. 

Many Vermonters have sensed the significance of this program of restoration. 
Vrest Orton, Chairman of the Vermont Historic Sites Commission, has written 
to the Associates as follows: 
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The Commission feels, and we have emphasized this in our report to the 
General Assembly of Vermont, that there is a new and significant point of view 
toward the historic site mission in the states. It is this: Geography, we say, 
attracts people; History holds them. Good luck and all the success you so 


Prominent citizens of the Green Mountain State who live along the Con- 
necticut River have served, and are now serving, as officers and directors of the 
Old Number Four Associates. 

Such places as Williamsburg, Shelburne, Old Sturbridge, and others show 
clearly that restorations of historic sites and areas can charm and inspire modern 
Americans. It is believed that the restoration of Old Number Four in exactly 
its original form will have the same effect upon thousands of people, nor only 
in Vermont and New Hampshire but also among our visitors. Perhaps by the 
time that we celebrate the bicentennial of the completion of the Crown Point 
Road in 1960, the old Fort will be ready for inspection. From the same place 
that Colonel Goffe and General Stark “took off” two hundred years ago, con- 
temporary Americans may begin a trip across the scenic roads of Vermont. 
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Local History or Ancestor Worship 
by Roy P. Fairfield* 


There was a time when a genealogist or a retired schoolmaster might become 
a good local historian. By tracing a community's leading families, generation 
upon generation, he might find a meaningful pattern, or perhaps produce a 
cataloguish volume with no pattern at all. The strong political leader, the stock- 
holding widow, the retired colonel or sea captain—they made the town’s his- 
tory. They gave character to its stately mansions. They provided the grist for 
the local gossip mills. They were the “solid citizens” who kept the community 
solvent. 

Bur “times have changed.” In fact, times have turned local history inside out. 
The isolated community is now an anomaly. And even if a group of boosters 
wished to insulate their community from the homogenizing processes of Amer- 
ican life, they would find it next to impossible. Even if they successfully 
shackled their townfolk to the local mill, they would buy their self-reliance at 
a cost. Their own success would attract the attention of diversification-minded 
national manufacturers, ready to pay a handsome price for a guaranteed annual 
profit! National magazines, movies, radio and TV menace local customs and 
speech patterns similarly. The automobile, the open road, semi-universal mil- 
itary training, the glamour and opportunities of the metropolis. . all work their 
magic in dissolving provinciality. 

History, too, has changed. Whereas the story of major families and wars 
might have once sufficed, the sketching of political trends satisfy, now the his- 
torian must remember what Karl Marx and Charles Beard said about economics 
and human events. Dollars and cents make the world go round, motivate “the 
power elite,” even in the small community. Then there’s psychology, sociology 
and anthropology with their fruitful concepts: class structure, culture patterns, 
and views of motivation, to mention only a few. Nor can the local historian 
overlook national religious, educational, and recreational developments and their 
impact upon “his” community. 

As for the impact of science and the atom: does fear have any denominator 
more common than the fear of annihilation? And, who can deny the impact of 
multi-billion dollar defense budgets upon every phase of American life? In the 
future, scientists and technologists may well become the local historian’s master 
teachers. 

Looking to his own colleagues for insights, however, he will find a complex 
growth of concepts and facts. Question is interlocked with thorny question: 
How did the communtiy originate? Was Localtown influenced by the Westward 
Movement? To what extent did the urban-rural conflict shape the town's des- 


* Assistant Professor of History, Ohio University. 
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tiny? Did it, like mose American cities and towns, experience a boom? What 
caused it? Did its rate of growth increase uniformly? Decrease? Why? Why 
not? What was the class structure? What did the transportation revolution 
wrought? Was the community planned? Or did it grow in a Topsy-like man- 
ner? And with what architectural result? Did the immigrant make his presence 
felt? Was the city a poor relative of Wall Street or any other financial center? 
Did it suffer from lack of investment imagination? Profit from industrial di- 
versification? Absentee power? And what of the source of natural power? Po- 
litical power? What about local prejudices, religious, ethnic, otherwise? Did 
these factors make the townspeople creative in their outlook? Uncreative? 
Unique? Such questions merely suggest how the local historian may use gen- 
eral concepts to give meaning to his data. 

Today's regional detective must research in a greater variety of sources than 
ever before. Although nineteenth-century American historians such as Francis 
Parkman and William Prescott traveled widely and searched deeply for mater- 
ials, our local historians were often content to explore family Bibles and town 
records. These are no longer enough. The diligent searcher must begin where 
they leave off, combing attics and barns and octogenarians’ memories, devising 
“foolproof” questionnaires to apply to both willing and reluctant observers, 
arranging statistics in a dozen combinations to measure as many dimensions of 
“reality” as possible. . to determine whether or not there is a “pattern.” He 
must follow up every lead no matter how far afield it may seem to lead him. 
In short, he must have the curiosity of the cat without seeming to pry, the ten- 
acity of the bulldog without seeming to threaten, and the courage of a lion 
without seeming to roar. And there are times when he must work like a horse; 
when, for example, he may have to dig into great piles of old newspapers or 
payroll records. Nor can he be afraid to soil his hands, for his path may lead 
anywhere, from abandoned mineshaft to the city hall cellar, from widow's attic 
to the clocktower of the old village church. 

ll 

Speaking from the experience of writing the history of Saco, Maine, a city 
which grew from 540 in 1762 to 10,324 in 1950, this observer can attest to 
both the effort required and the satisfactions resulting from such a study. The 
task required five years of “spare time,” 12,000 pages of research notes, 3500 
pages of 814 x 11 paper, and 1776 aspirin! Since almost nothing about the town 
had been published since 1830, the initial task was to locate public and private 
collections of source material, a job requiring over 6000 miles of driving in the 
region between Augusta, Maine, and New York City. Then there were several 
rumors that a former newspaperman had kept a diary which ran to a million 
words. What a find . . . if it could be located! But several months of correspond- 
ing with various members of the family failed to turn it up. Several people said 


1. See Roy P. Fairfield, Sands, Spindles, & Steeples (Portland, 1956). 
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it was “hot.” Was it too “hot” and thus burned? Or does it still remain in some 
dusty Saco attic, its owner having chosen to “forget” it when I advertised for 
source materials in the local newspaper? And if it ever does come to light, will 
it substantially alter the conclusions in the book? 

But the York Institute, a local historical society founded in 1867 by several 
far-sighted men, did possess an abundance of raw materials . . . newspapers, 
diaries, letters, city reports, restaurant menus, theater programs, and hundreds 
of artifacts from every period in the town’s history, enough to give one the 
genuine flavor of the times. Ploughing through much of this material required 
99 44/100% perspiration and 56/100% inspiration. But such are the ingredi- 
ents of most research, scientific or humanistic. 

And there’s always the hope that “the big find” will appear in the next un- 
opened trunkful of manuscripts. It doesn’t happen every day, but those dis- 
coveries are memorable. Working carefully through the Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company files at Harvard, I was pleasantly surprised to discover a series 
of letters which a Baptist Church clerk wrote. The missives revealed that he was 
“leading a double life.” Not only was he searching for a new minister on com- 
pany time, but his attitude coward religious music and the church might have 
produced a scandal if his fellow parishioners had known it!* 

Gaining access to the local corporation records taught me more about corpo- 
rate finance than six years of industrial experience and several economics 
courses. Financed, re-financed and doubly re-financed, the York Manufacturing 
Company (York Division of Bates Manufacturing Company )* was very much 
alive legally (1951), even if defunct physically. Since it was involved in tax 
litigation with Uncle Sam, however, the officials preferred to leave some of the 
records buried in dust. It required almost two years and nearly one hundred 
letters to get over this obstacle; but once I located the official channels, all per- 
sons involved were most co-operative. 

Interviewing oldsters was fun, although potentially “dangerous.” One should 
have a fairly good knowledge of the general sequence of events before embark- 
ing upon such an interviewing campaign; otherwise, how to ask the right 
questions? Those who did talk, talked freely, supplying considerable human- 
interest material. Knocking on the door of a former newspaperman at nine 
o'clock one summer morning, I had every intention to visit only an hour or two. 
But it took me until noon to pry the white-haired gentleman from his English 
boyhood home. He sang his favorite childhood songs, brought out his scrap- 
books and prized possessions, and recounted his trans-Atlantic voyage in meticu- 
lous detail. But he invited me to lunch, and we made more rapid progress during 
the afternoon. | 

Another 95-year old youngster, with a tack-sharp mind, kept peering behind 
a as though looking for eavesdroppers. Every tenth sentence or so, he ad- 


a pp. 262-263, 325-326, 437. 
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monished “Don't quote me on that.” One balding native son pounded a fist 
into his hand, boasting, “In the Seventies my father held the York County Re- 
publican Party in the palm of his hand.” A very sweet elderly lady showed me 
the family heirlooms, while a visit to the old-ladies home became downright 
embarrassing. Making my way to the second story, I found the “girls” arguing 
vehemently over who was going to talk with me first! An old family friend, 
obviously in pain as he lay dying with cancer, insisted upon talking about local 
politics in the Nineties. 

Then there was the puzzle of the missing paintings. One Charles Granger 
did several good oil portraits during the mildle of the nineteenth century. Hang- 
ing on the City Hall walls, they had been my boyhood introduction to the 
images of Lincoln, Grant, and two important Maine politicians. But when I 
searched for them in 1950, they were no longer there. Gaining permission to 
ransack the building, I finally located them high above the stage, stored with 
some Red Cross cots and basketball backboarls. A loose wire was poking a hole 
through one of the canvases. Fortunately, the city clerk was a former school- 
mate and didn’t object to taking off his coat to help me move them to a safer 
place. At the next meeting of the City Council, I requested permission to remove 
them to the historical museum. 

Local historian: cat, bulldog, lion, horse, detective . . . and politician? 

Ill 

In short, the local historian can experience the same thrill of discovery that 
the national historian feels. But he must be persistent, curious, willing to ask 
innumerable questions, and speculative in arranging available facts. If he starts 
with a few hypotheses, he may speed his researches. But he must be cautious 
abour twisting the facts to fit his theses. He will advance the frontier of knowl- 
edge only slightly if he begins with both prejudices and conclusions. 

The local historian obviously cannot expect to gain national prestige. Nor 
are his publications likely to become best sellers, even in his own region. Even 
the most venerable towns, whose elder citizens talk proudly about their com- 
munity’s past, will think thrice about publishing a history. But the reward is 
in the pursuit; the quest itself is creative. As John P. Marquand says in Sincerely. 
Willis Wayde, the inhabitants of Clyde, “through their exaggerated powers of 
recollection, were able in each generation to elevate two or three of their fellow 
townsmen to a folk status that approached the myth. After all, memory and 
mythology go hand in hand . . .”* If the historian can distinguish between these 
two ingredients of human experience, he will make a contribution to his com- 
munity, to American history. 

Our heritage is a rich regional one. New England, the South, the Southwest, 
the Middle West, each has poured its own traditions into the American stream 
of experience, And it is no secret that the media of mass communication and 
4 Boston, 1955, p. 468. 
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the nationalization of industry, recreation and consumption are sloughing off the 
unique features of every region. But: 
The region gains its significance only from its relation to a total structure. The 
relation that regionalism presumes to study is that of parts to wholes . . . To 
show its dynamic aspects and to relate it to history and social change, the region 
must be interpreted both as structure and as function, as process and product.® 
And thus it is the function of the local historian in this moment of rapid flux 
to use modern historical methods creatively, to become so aware of national 
movements that his provinciality is objectified, to save records from the on- 
slought of “progress,” and to capture his region’s uniqueness while it is cap- 
turable.® 


5. Merrill Jensen (ed.), Regionalism in America (Madison, 1951), pp. 124, 135. 
6. For a helpful handbook see Donald D. Parker, Local History, How to Gather It, 
Write It, and Publish lt (New York, 1944). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


America’s Arts and Skills 


by the Editors of Life, with an Introduction by Charles F. Montgomery, 
Director, The Henry Francis Du Pont Winterthur Museum. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1957. 172 pp., $13.95) 

The artistic heritage of the United States is admirably covered in this volume 
with its over 250 color illustrations of more than 500 subjects. Emphasizing the 
work of the craftsmen rather than that of the professional artist, the editors, by 
their careful selection of pictorial material, have shown how Americans, from 
the colonial period to the present, have made use of ideas from many sources 
and have usually simplified them to meet their immediate needs. The growing 
interest in the material objects which help us to understand our social and 
cultural history is brought out in the depicting of the already rich resources of 
our many museums and historical societies devoted to the preservation and 
authentic display of these cultural artifacts. All sections of the United States 
have made some contribution to our heritage, and the editors have kept this in 
mind in making their selections. 

The text is by Roger Butterfield, author of The American Past, with whom 
this reviewer is generally in agreement but does wish that Butterfield had men- 
tioned on page 121 that Joseph F. Glidden, who invented barbed wire in 1874, 
was born in Charlestown, New Hampshire, and was later “of Illinois.” 


University of New Hampshire PHILIP M. MARSTON 


The Adventure of the American People 
by Henry F. Graff and John A. Krout 
(Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1959.) 

In this very readable new secondary text book of American history, Henry 
F. Graff and John A. Krout have achieved a new presentation of the events of 
our history and their analysis. Text book is, perhaps, a misnomer, for it is a 
pleasure to sit down with it and read long, familiar episodes of our past. The 
student will find his interest aroused by the presentation, which is by the prob- 
lems approach method, yet at the same time preserves the chronological sys- 
tem. It is a skillful blending of the two means, which should please those who 
are not satisfied with either extreme. 

Each unit appears to have the proper emphasis accorded to it, according to 
space allotment. As one might expect from a publisher who specializes in maps 
and charts, a strong point of this volume is the quality of its numerous maps 
and charts. Some examples of these that were significant to the reviewer are: 
The offshoots of the Massachusetts Bay Colony indicated with arrows; the St. 
Lawrence River gateway (enlarged), showing the significance of Louisbourg; 
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a full treatment of the Land Ordinance of 1785; slaves in 1850 by percent of 
total population; cattle trails in the Old West; a clear map of the World War I 
Western Front; a map of Latin America; a graph showing average tariff rates 
on goods imported from 1821 to 1960 with names of them as well; a double- 
page map of World War II showing areas controlled by the Axis, supply routes, 
battles, areas of submarine concentration, and beneath the map graphs of 
casualties, shipping, tanks, aircraft, and the number of sorties by Britain and 
the United States in the air war against Germany; as well as all the expected 
maps in an American history text. 

Turning to the appendix, the reader finds that it contains twelve items, in- 
cluding: an immigration chart by years and countries from 1821 to 1850; 
thorough statistics of states and their populations; and, a chart of exports and 
import by the United States, with trade balances for the years 1790-1955, to 
mention only a few. 

The large selection of contemporary paintings and photographs, including 
many newcomers to texts, are a course of study in themselves. 

The text itself is written with clarity and directness in a narrative style on a 
level that is definitely college preparatory for the best equipped students, and it 
could be used, as well, at the freshman college level and for junior college work. 
The importance of men as well as events in American history receives con- 
siderable stress in this volume. There might be difficulty in “getting through” 
it in one school year, particularly in a public high school. Probably a judicious 
selection of material would have to be made to accomplish the year’s timetable 
in some instances, depending on the class level of ability. 

The format is double column with frequent topics and subtopics in boldface 
type which should help the student to outline his assignments. It also has pro- 
nunciation aids (“Roger B. Taney—(pronounced tawney)”) and many ex- 
planatory footnotes of interesting, but little known facts. 

The treatment of controversial issues such as the New Deal, for example, are 
on the whole fairminded. Contemporary accounts are used in each chapter and 
add flavor to the reading, as well as stressing the importance of people in our 
history. 

Each chapter is concluded by a “Workshop” section which includes identifi- 
cations and questions arranged under topical headings applying to the material 
studied. Each unit closes with a similar “Workshop” and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of references. 

Gealf ond Ketur have delimiesly made new snd worthwhile 
tribution to the field of American history textbooks. 


Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. DONALD H. SHAW 
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WORLD HISTORY 


Unique, Outstanding Series by Denoyer-Geppert 
16 LARGE COLORED MAPS, EACH 64 x 44” 
Editors: William H. McNeill, Morris R. Buske, and A. Wesley Roehm 
The first real World History Map Series using the entire world as the geographical stage. 
These new maps, with time line on each, are designed specifically for teaching the dy- 
namics of world history in a chronological, world-distribution sequence. 
MAP TITLES 

WH1 World Origin of Man to 3000 B.C. WH8 Mongol Ascendancy to A.D. 1300 


WH2 Changing Ways of Living WH? Beginnings of European Ascendancy 
3000 B.C.—A.D. 1 to 1600 


WHS Bronze Age; Ancient Empires to WHi1e European Wars and Expansion to 1763 
550 B.C. WHII The World 1763 to 1848 
WHI12 Background of World War I to 1914 
WHI3 Background of World War Il 
WHE Barbarian = es and World Religions WH14 World War II and Aftermath to 1960 
to A.D. WHIS World Relationships Today 
WHT Moslem to A.D. 1100 WHI16 World, Physical-Political 


Write for circular H8c 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 


New England Representative (outside of Connecticut) 
R. M. BEUTTEL, Box 94, Babson Park 57, Mass. 


